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WASHINGTON WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE* 


By Dr. Joun W. WAYLAND 


Even after all these years it seems difficult, and often unde- 
sirable, to get away from the footprints of George Washington. 
This is true whether we take it literally or figuratively. I found 
it literally true today. When I came across the Blue Ridge at 
Swift Run Gap, on U. S. Route 33, I was following the old trail 
along which Washington rode on horseback in early October 
1784, returning to Mount Vernon from a trip to the West. 


This trip in 1784 was only one of a number. It was by no 
means the first time he had been west of the great mountain, nor 
was it the last. His journeys westward were so frequent over a 
long stretch of time, and of so much significance, that I am de- 
voting this paper to Washington West of the Blue Ridge. 


Not counting the period of several years during the French 
and Indian War that he spent mostly in the Shenandoah Valley, 
chiefly in and around Winchester, I find that he made at least 
fifteen visits or tours into the western country. I say at least 
fifteen—probably more. The first was in the spring of 1748, 
when he, George Fairfax, and the surveyor James Genn spent 
30 days, chiefly on the South Branch of the Potomac, in what 
are now the counties of Hardy and Hampshire, West Virginia, 
exploring and surveying for Lord Fairfax. The last, or the last 
of which I have found record, was forty years later, in June 


*A paper read by Dr. Wayland at the annual meeting of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of Virginia, held in Richmond on February 22, 1940 
(Washington’s birthday celebration). 
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1788, when he was at Harper’s Ferry, Charles Town, and ad- 
jacent points, promoting the work that was then in progress for 
opening navigation along the Potomac and the Shenandoah. 

These items have been gleaned mainly from Washington’s 
diaries, which, of course, are the best sources for his goings 
and comings, though they are not complete. For considerable 
intervals he either did not keep diaries, or if he did they have 
been lost. 


There are, of course, a few traditions that cannot always be 
accepted. For example, there is, in certain parts of the Shenan- 
doah Valley a persistent myth that Washington surveyed or 
helped to survey the Fairfax Line, a line 76 miles long, running 
from the head spring of Rappahannock (Rapidan) to the head 
spring of Potomac. This line crosses the Valley just a mile 
above (southwest of) New Market. This line was run in Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 1746. The fact that Washing- 
ton at that time was only between fourteen and fifteen years old, 
and not yet in Lord Fairfax’s employ, does not seem to count 
with those who have a zeal for capitalizing a good story. Thomas 
Lewis, one of the surveyors of that line, made a rather minute 
record of that work, naming in his journal the several commis- 
sioners and surveyors on both sides. He does not name Wash- 
ington. 

Washington’s first tour across the Blue Ridge in the spring of 
1748 has been mentioned. During the next several years, em- 
ployed by Lord Fairfax, he very probably made other and ex- 
tended tours into the Shenandoah Valley and beyond, though we 
lack definite records of them. Within this period, 1748 to 1753, 
Fairfax established himself at Greenway Court, now in Clarke 
County, Va., and opened there his main land office. We may be 
sure that young Washington was in this region frequently in the 
years immediately preceding 1753, as he was several times after- 
ward. 

In the late autumn of 1753 we come to an incident in Wash- 
ington’s early career that is notable and generally familiar—his 
journey to the French commandant beyond the Ohio and his re- 
turn after more than two months of strenuous and perilous expe- 
riences. This expedition into the West was the young patriot’s 
first important public service. 
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The next year, on the last day of March 1754, Washington 
was commissioned. by Governor Dinwiddie a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Virginia regiment commanded by Joshua Fry, with orders 
to take the troops which were at that time quartered in Alexan- 
dria and lead them out towards the Ohio River, there to aid Cap- 
tain William Trent in building forts and in defending against the 
French. This expedition went up through Loudoun County and 
crossed the Ridge by Vestal’s Gap, entering the Valley near the 
site of Charles Town, and proceeding thence by way of Win- 
chester to Will’s Creek, now Cumberland, Md. Colonel Fry died 
at the end of May, and Washington succeeded him. After some 
successes against the French, Washington and his command were 
forced to surrender on July 3 at Fort Necessity. 

The next year the same general course westward was followed 
by General Braddock and his ill-fated army, in which young 
Washington was in charge of Virginia troops but largely ignored 
until his valiant service in the day of disaster near Fort Duquesne 
proved his ability no less than his unheeded wisdom. For the 
next two or three years he was charged with the impossible task 
of defending the long Virginia border against the French and the 
Indians, after it had been laid open to attack by the defeat of 
Braddock. It was an impossible task because of the long extent 
of the frontier and because of the srnall number of men whom 
he had available and who could be depended upon in an emer- 
gency. A number of small forts were constructed at wide inter- 
vals from the Potomac down almost to the line of North Carolina, 
and Washington made an extended tour to inspect these forts in 
the fall of 1755 or 1756. It was on this tour probably, if at all, 
that Washington wasted time and risked his neck in climbing the 
Natural Bridge. But a young fellow of 24 may do some foolish 
things, even when not in love. 

During the latter part of 1755 and for two or three years fol- 
lowing, Washington had his headquarters at Winchester, and 
there he drew plans for and directed the building of Fort Lou- 
doun, a strong fortification, parts of which still remain. In the 
city of Winchester are two hills of moderate elevation, one of 
which, south of the public square, is called Potato Hill. The 
other, farther north, is the one on which Fort Loudoun was 
built, and is still known as Fort Hill. 
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The settlements west of Winchester, exposed to sudden and 
devastating inroads of the French and Indians, were almost 
deserted by the terrified pioneers, and young Washington was 
sorely perplexed by their piteous appeals and by his lack of men 
and means for protecting them. However, he put forth his best 
efforts; he remained with them, and purchased property in the 
town. He came to be regarded as one of them, and on two or 
three occasions he was a candidate to represent them in the 
House of Burgesses. The first time he was a candidate he was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the election, receiving only 40 votes. 


The small vote he received was due, we are told, to his refusal 
to provide a plentiful supply of liquor for the voters at election 
time. The next time, however, yielding to the importunities of 
James Wood, his campaign manager, he provided liquor, with 
other refreshments, to the cost amount of $39.00, and was elected. 
Accordingly, he represented Frederick County for several years, 
continuing in this capacity for a year or two after he married and 
settled down at Mount Vernon. His marriage to the widow Cus- 
tis took place in January 1759. In the preceding November the 
English had gotten possession of Fort Duquesne and the settlers 
west of the Ridge had some respite from invasion. 


By the will of his half-brother Lawrence, George Washington 
had come into possession of Mount Vernon and also of valuable 
lands in Frederick County. In this county, especially in the part 
now Jefferson County, W. Va., he also acquired lands by pur- 
chase. On these lands he had slaves and overseers. In May of 
1760, as he tells us in his diary, he made a trip to Frederick to 
look after some of his Negroes who lay ill of smallpox. On this 
trip he also inspected a site upon which a bloomery and other 
iron-working enterprises were projected. 

One of the places in Frederick County in which Washington 
was much interested was Bath, now Berkeley Springs, in Mor- 
gan County, W. Va. He owned property there, and in the late 
summer of 1769 he, Mrs. Washington, and her daughter Patsy 
Custis spent over a month there, in a round of entertainment 
and enjoyment, in association with Lord Fairfax, James Wood, 
Rev. Charles Mynn Thruston, and other persons of distinction. 


About 1765 George Washington’s first-cousin, Warner Wash- 
ington, with his second wife, Hannah Fairfax, had moved to the 
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Valley and had settled at Fairfield, a splendid country estate 
about 13 miles east of Winchester. Fairfield is located a short 
distance below Berryville and on the direct course that Washing- 
ton would follow from Snicker’s Gap in the Blue Ridge to his 
farm lands on the Bullskin. Warner Washington was 17 years 
older than George, but the two men were evidently fond of each 
other, and George often stopped with his cousin Warner at Fair- 
field. On the trip to the springs, just mentioned, the company 
from Mount Vernon were entertained at Fairfield, going and 
returning. Later two of George’s brothers, Samuel and Charles, 
also settled in the Valley, not far from Fairfield. No doubt 
George’s work for Lord Fairfax and his high appraisal of Val- 
ley lands had much to do with directing the attention of his kins- 
men to this region; and after they had settled here his own in- 
terest in the locality was naturally kept alive and stimulated by 
their presence. 


One of the most notable trips that Washington made into the 
West was in the autumn of 1770, exploring lands along the Ohio 
River.. He set out from Mount Vernon on the Sth of October 
in company with Dr. James Craik. The Doctor had one servant, 
Washington two, one of whom was William Lee, who later at- 
tended Washington through the Revolution. An extra horse was 
led along, carrying baggage. They went out by Romney and the 
Great Meadows to Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh, having been joined 
on the way by Captain William Crawford and others. This Cap- 
tain Crawford was the same who was later burned to death by 
the Indians near Sandusky, Ohio. For nearly two months they 
explored and measured lands in the Ohio Valley, going down the 
Ohio River as far as the mouth of the Great Kanawha, over 250 
miles below Pittsburgh. 


Washington got back to Mount Vernon from this tour on De- 
cember 1, after an absence of nine weeks and one day. At least, 
so he states in his diary; but I think he overstated the period by 
one week. 

The purpose of this expedition was to spy out lands that were 
to be allotted to Washington and other officers for their services 
in the French and Indian War; and the next spring Washington 
spent several days at Winchester and other places in Frederick 
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County writing out instructions for the surveyors of these lands, 
which altogether aggregated about 200,000 acres. 

On all these tours into the western country Washington was 
not only on the lookout for good tracts of land for himself and 
others, he was also giving careful attention to the best and most 
direct courses for overland trails and roads and for the possi- 
bilities for navigation on the rivers. By the opening of improved 
ways for travel and transportation he was not only advancing 
the personal interests of himself and his friends, he was also 
promoting the public welfare in an important and permanent 
way. The development of internal improvements became one 
of the passions of his life. This is manifest in his records con- 
cerning the extended tour that he made in 1784, to which refer- 
ence was made in the beginning of this paper. 

During the long years of the Revolutionary War his affairs in 
the West as well as at Mount Vernon had been neglected—at 
least had not received his own personal attention; but in the 
autumn of 1784 he set out again for the Ohio Valley. He wrote 
in his diary: 

“Having found it indispensably necessary to visit my Landed 
property West of the Apalachean Mountains, and more espe- 
cially that part of it which I held in Copartnership with Mr. Gil- 
bert Simpson—Having determined upon a tour into that Coun- 
try, and having made the necessary preparations for it, I did, on 
the first day of this Month (September) set out on my journey.” 

He left Mount Vernon about 9 o’clock in the morning, with 
three servants and six horses, three of which carried baggage. He 
was accompanied again by Dr. James Craik; also by William Craik 
and Bushrod Washington. Bushrod was the General’s nephew; 
later the owner of Mount Vernon and an eminent jurist. To this 
journey the General devotes much space in his diary. His ob- 
servations in what are now western Maryland, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia are exceedingly discerning and inter- 
esting, but cannot be detailed here. His attention was still given 
to good land, navigable rivers, and the best routes for overland 
trails and roads. Not only so, the industrial activities and social 
conditions of the people received his attention, and by no means 
least the political leanings of the men on the frontier. 
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“The Western Settlers—from my own observation’”—he de- 
clares, “stand as it were on a pivot—the touch of a feather would 
almost incline them any way—they looked down the Mississippi 
until the Spaniards . . . threw difficulties in the way, and for 
no other reason that I can conceive than because they glided 
gently down the stream, without considering perhaps the tedious- 
ness of the voyage back, and the time necessary to perform it in; 
and because they have no other means of coming to us but by a 
long land transportation and unimproved Roads. 

“A combination of circumstances make the present conjuncture 
more favorable than any other to fix the trade of the Western 
Country to our Markets.” 

To Washington it must have been plain that the political sym- 
pathies and allegiance of the men on the western waters were 
also on a pivot, and that they would naturally follow with their 
trade and travel along the most favorable lines of transportation 
and communication. 

In going out westward on this trip in the autumn of 1784 
Washington followed the familiar route up the Potomac and 
Will’s Creek. Coming back he turned southward, crossing the 
South Branch and the South Branch Mountains in the vicinity 
of Moorefield, now in Hardy County, West Virginia, and com- 
ing down into Rockingham County through Brock’s Gap, north- 
west of Broadway. He reached the home of Thomas Lewis, 
three miles below the site of Port Republic, about sundown, Sep- 
tember 30, after a ride that day of about 40 miles. 

‘Several reasons, we believe, inclined Washington to come by 
way of Thomas Lewis’s, much out of his direct course to Mount 
Vernon. He and Thomas Lewis, it is said, were mutually inter- 
ested in certain surveys and tracts of land. And there may have 
been a social reason, a sentiment of auld lang syne. Thomas 
Lewis and two of his neighbors, John Madison and Gabriel Jones, 
had married Strother girls, sisters, who had grown up at or near 
the Ferry Farm, opposite Fredericksburg, where Washington had 
spent a number of his boyhood years. 

Thomas Lewis at this time had a daughter Elizabeth, a girl 
of about 18, who soon thereafter married a neighbor boy, Thomas 
M. Gilmer. Thomas Gilmer and his wife had a son named George 
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Rockingham Gilmer, who was a member of Congress and twice 
governor of Georgia. Governor Gilmer wrote a very interesting 
book, first published in 1855, in which he tells of this visit of 
Washington to the home of his grandfather Thomas Lewis in 
1784, and declares that it was as well remembered in the family 
as the visit of King Charles to Tillietudlum. Governor Gilmer 
also relates an amusing story in connection. Let me give it in 
his own words: 

“My father, then a youth of nineteen, returning from my 
grandfather Lewis’s, where he had been visiting my mother, met 
Gen. Washington fording the Shenandoah River, in the dusk of 
the evening. Gen. Washington asked him how he should go to 
Mr. Lewis’s. My father taking him for some big Dutchman of 
the neighborhood who was poking fun at him for his frequent 
visitings there, answered, ‘Follow your nose.’ ” 

The only incredible thing about this story that I can see is, 
why a young fellow of 19, visiting his sweetheart, should have 
been going home in the dusk of the evening. 

No doubt it was very pleasant for General Washington to 
renew old acquaintance with Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. 
Madison; and, as has been intimated, he and Thomas Lewis 
may have had personal business to transact concerning land sur- 
veys in which they were mutually interested; but the General 
does not mention either of these things in his diary; but he does 
record at some length what Mr. Lewis told him about the possi- 
bilities of navigation on the Shenandoah River and other streams 
farther west. This accords thoroughly with what we have seen 
in other connections. 

Under date of October 2 (1784) the General wrote: 

“I set off very early from Mr. Lewis’s who accompanied me 
to the foot of the bleu Ridge at Swift run gap, 10 Miles, where 
I bated and proceeded over tle Mountain.” 

When I came over today I saw an old house near the sum- 
mit of the gap which I am satisfied must have been standing 
there in 1784 when the General rode by. 

In those wonderful diaries I find record of two more visits 
west of the Blue Ridge that General Washington made, one 
in 1785 and one in 1788. Both times he was at Harper’s Ferry 
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and other places in that neighborhood giving his best endeav- 
ors to promoting the navigation of the rivers and otherwise 
improving the means for internal trade, travel, and communi- 
cation. In short, Washington west of the Blue Ridge was 
what he was everywhere else, first, last, and always, the astute 
business man, the valiant soldier, the practical statesman, and 
the far-seeing patriot. 
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“POPLAR VALE” 
By Epwarp L. Ryan 


The old home of the Robinson and Sheilds families, situated 
immediately north of present “Maymont,” was well-known to 
the people of Richmond of the older generations, from 1800 to 
the time it was purchased by the City of Richmond and made a 
part of old “Reservoir Park,” later renamed as “Byrd Park,” 
which, with the addition of “Maymont,” is the most beautiful 
and extensive of the Richmond Parks of the present. The “Pop- 
lar Vale” land extended from old Beverley Street on the north, 
to the Ritchie property (‘““Maymont”) on the south, and from 
about Meadow Street to a line with the eastern bank of the Res- 
ervoir basin at this time. 

From “Oregon” or “Belvidere” hill to what was called “Pol- 
lard’s Pond,” a short distance west of the present Belt Line 
bridge, along the canal bank, there were many pleasant home- 
steads after 1800, beginning with “Bankstown,” the Haxall lands 
adjoining what is now Hollywood Cemetery, then the Harvie 
property, now Mt. Calvary Cemetery, then Dr. Pollard’s home 
called “Italy,” because the beautiful cottage there was built by 
Mariano Gianinni, a native of Italy. Then the Ritchies had their 
home where “Maymont” house now stands, the next neighbors 
being the lands of several well-known citizens, ending where Mrs. 
Caroline N. Pollard lived, and where there was a large area of 
water for the meeting place for canal boats, called, as above 
noted, ‘‘Pollard’s Pond.’ There was also a large area of canal 
water at the foot of the present ‘““Maymont” house, used as 
another meeting or storage place for the canal boats, just below 
the “Three-Mile Locks,” now the Pump House grounds. This 
area was later filled in and made into a Japanese garden by Major 
James H. Dooley, who had acquired the Ritchie land, then owned 
by Dr. O. A. Crenshaw. 

All this district had been the property of the Byrds from about 
1675 to 1769, when William Byrd, III, and John Page, his trustee, 
sold it off under the plan of the sub-division called the “Byrd 
Lottery”—a scheme for marketing the Byrd lands around Rich- 
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mond. Under the lottery plan, this owner and his trustee con- 
veyed four hundred acres, in 100-acre tracts, to Francis Wat- 
kins, of Prince Edward County, Virginia. “Poplar Vale” was a 
part of the Watkins purchase, the original area being 132 acres. 
Francis Watkins and Agnes, his wife, conveyed this 132 acres to 
John Robinson on the 29th day of October, 1799, the deed being 
recorded in the old District or General Court, “held at the Capi- 
tol,” on the 2d day of April, 1800, and was witnessed by Walker 
Crutchfield, J. B. Whitlock, William Tinsley, John T. Rowsey, 
Wilson Allen and William Mann. The old records of the Gen- 
eral Court were removed from the Capitol to the new courthouse 
at 12th and Franklin Streets, where they were destroyed in the 
fire of the evacuation. The original deed to John Robinson is now 
in the possession of Miss Cornelia Robinson Sheilds, the only 
surviving grandchild of John Robinson. Mr. Robinson built the 
substantial house which adorned this land, but the City of Rich- 
mond, about the year 1920, had it removed, and another of the 
old mansions, for many years a place of historic interest, inglori- 
ously perished. John Robinson was a brother of Anthony Robin- 
son, Jr., who owned the land at the present Soldiers’ Home, 
where the mansion stands to this day. 


John Robinson was born in the County of York on the 13th 
day of February, 1773, and in 1801 he married Agnes Conway 
Moncure, of “Clermont,” in Stafford County, Virginia, the 
daughter of John Moncure and Ann Conway, his wife. John 
Moncure was the son of the Rev. John Moncure, of Aquia Epis- 
copal Church, in Stafford County. John Robinson and wife had 
a large family of children, including the justly beloved Conway 
Robinson, one of Richmond’s most illustrious citizens, and Mon- 
cure Robinson, the distinguished railway executive; Cary Robin- 
son, who died in 1843; Miss Octavia Robinson, a Richmond belle, 
who married Richard Barton Haxall; Cornelia Robinson, who 
married James B. Cunningham, and died in 1852; Margaret H. 
Robinson, who died unmarried; Eustace Robinson, who died un- 
married in 1857; Anna Jane Robinson, who married John Nelson 
Sheilds, who was for many years of the firm of Sheilds & Somer- 
ville, merchants of Richmond ; Edwin Robinson, who died in 1863; 
Dr. Moore Robinson (named for Bishop Moore), who died in 
his twenty-second year, after graduating in medicine; Alfred 
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Robinson, who died at the age of 19 years; and Quintus and 
Agnes, both of whom died in infancy. 

John Nelson Sheilds, who married Anna Jane Robinson, was 
born in Lexington, Rockbridge County, Virginia, on the 28th day 
of June, 1802, the son of Alexander Sheilds. Mr. Sheilds mar- 
ried Miss Robinson on the 3d day of December, 1835, and they 
were the parents of the following named children: 

Alfred Washington Sheilds, who died in infancy ; Cary Robin- 
son Sheilds, who also died an infant; Agnes Frances Sheilds, 
who died at the age of sixteen years, the result of a fall from 
her father’s carriage, on the 29th day of March, 1862; Phoebe 
Moore Sheilds, who married Dr. Richard H. Randolph, of Talla- 
hasse, Florida; Nannie M. Sheilds, who died unmarried; Alfred 
Washington Sheilds (the second of that name), who married 
Eliza Calloway Clark, great grand-daughter of Patrick Henry, 
the orator; and Cornelia Robinson Sheilds, now living in the 
City of Richmond, the only surviving member of the Sheilds 
family. Dr. Randolph died and was buried in the City of New 
Yiork, but his wife, Phoebe M., is buried in the “Poplar Vale” 
burial lot in “Byrd Park.” This burial plot is the resting place 
of many of the members of the Robinson and Sheilds families. 
Here also is buried Alice B. Reeve, the first wife of Samuel 
Reeve, and here is the grave of Jean Moncure Wood, the widow 
of General James Wood, the Revolutionary hero and the tenth 
governor of Virginia, to whose memory a cenotaph has been 
placed there by Miss Cornelia Robinson Sheilds. Jean Moncure 
Wood was the daughter of the Rev. John Moncure. Governor 
Wood died in the year 1813, and was buried in St. John’s church- 
yard, in Richmond, but the location of his grave, and the graves 
of many others, is unknown. This “Poplar Vale” burial place is 
perhaps the best preserved and the most carefully maintained of 
all the burial places in Virginia, due to the constant attention of 
Miss Cornelia Robinson Sheilds, as well as the fact that it was 
endowed, in 1874, by Mr. Moncure Robinson, with a sum suffi- 
cient to maintain it indefinitely. 

On the 18th day of December, 1840, this land was conveyed 
by John Robinson and wife to John Nelson Sheilds, the deed 
being of record in the clerk’s office of Henrico County in Deed 
Book 43, page 460. In 1848 Mr. Sheilds added 5.86 acres by a 
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purchase from Dr. John B. Harvie and others, making about 138 
acres in the tract as held by Mr. Sheilds. 

Mr. Sheilds died on the 14th day of August, 1868, in his 67th 
year, and Mrs. Anna Jane Robinson Sheilds died on the 2d day 
of November, 1877. At the death of Mr. Sheilds, the “Daily 
Dispatch” said of him: 

“He was a gentleman of urbane manners, strict in- 
tegrity and the kindest heart, and as a business man 
his reputation was without a blemish.” 

After the death of Mr. Sheilds the land was partitioned to his 
widow and children, the widow taking the house tract as her 
dower lands, the children taking various parcels. All these par- 
cels were afterwards bought by Mr. James B. Pace, who later 
transferred the whole to the City of Richmond, and then it was 
left desolate and unimproved for more than twenty years, until 
it was developed as a city park, and as if to atone for its long 
neglect, it is now a place of beauty, with its lakes, islands and 
driveways. 

Dr. William Foushee, the first mayor of Richmond, was the 
owner of the land to the south of “Poplar Vale,” now the cele- 
brated “Maymont,” another city park, by devise of the late Mrs. 
James H. Dooley. On the west, in the old days, the lands were 
owned by M. Prave and Hiram B. Dickinson, and on the north 
were the lands of Lewis E. and John B. Harvie. Thomas Ritchie, 
Jr., after the tragedy of the duel with John Hampden Pleasants, 
in 1847, lived in seclusion at the old home of Dr. Foushee, his 
grandfather. At the death of Thomas Ritchie, Jr., in 1854, his 
father inherited the land, and at his death his heirs conveyed it 
to Charles S. Allen, who sold it to Dr. O. A. Crenshaw, who lived 
there for many years, when it was sold to Major James H. 
Dooley, and it was improved and embellished by him with all that 
money and good taste could provide, so much so that when the 
city took it as a park it needed no further improvement. 

Before the war this locality was the choicest of the residential 
districts around Richmond. During the war ‘Poplar Vale” ad- 
joined “Camp Winder,” afterwards the “Camp Grant” of “those 
people” from the north, using the old Confederate barracks as 
quarters for the army of Northerners stationed there to provide 
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an unnecessary guard to the suspended government of Virginia 
as a military district pending readmission to the Union. ‘Poplar 
Vale” was the scene of an outrageous trespass by colored soldiers 
after the Union army entered Richmond. The dwelling was ran- 
sacked for valuables, the furniture thrown into the garden and 
the family threatened with whips until the whole troop had been 
fed with all the provisions available. Mr. Sheilds survived this 
experience for only a couple of years. 

This locality was in the County of Henrico up to the year 
1906. It was adjacent to the city, of easy access for summer 
homes, with all the incidents of country life, reached along pleas- 
ant driveways. 
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An Account of all Births and Deaths of Free people and Slaves 
within the Colony of Virginia from the 15th day of April 1725 
to the 15th day of April 1726. 


Births Burials 
Parishes Freepersons Slaves Free Slaves 
Males Fems Males Fems Males Fems Males Fems 
Henrico 19 15 15 19 2 1 1 3 
St. James 18 19 13 12 5 2 2 
Bristol 17 6 8 13 1 2 1 5 
Martin brandon 26 18 10 9 3 1 4 7 
Southwark 25 31 11 15 7 10 6 9 
Lyons Creek 20 19 17 10 12 9 3 5 
Warwick Creek 28 30 15 11 10 12 5 1 
Newport 25 «21 9 13 1 9 7 3 
Chuckatuck 7 10 5 7 10 13 4 2 
Upper Nansemond 9 7 7 6 9 5 2 1 
Low’r Nansemond 8 10 5 4 7 3 1 5 
Norfolk 42 45 6 8 6 9 3 6 
Linhaven 14 20 11 13 10 6 5 7 
Elizabeth City 36 23 7 10 8 13 4 5 
Warwick 16 24 10 11 6 7 3 2 
Charles parish 18 10 5 8 6 10 2 
York hampton 30 35 15 8 10 6 4 2 
Bruton 26 30 17 10 11 5 7 9 
James City 9 13 10 16 6 7 5 8 
Westopher 22 25 16 21 5 6 11 4 
Blisland 19 21 9 11 5 7 3 5 
St. Peters 28 10 10 2 13 9 4 2 
St. Pauls 49 52 17 21 10 15 11 13 
St. Margarets 26 23 18 15 4 q 6 9 
St. Johns 32 25 17 19 10 12 11 19 
St. Stephens 41 40 39 43 16 19 13 8 
Drysdale 30 20 11 11 5 6 5 2 
St. George’s 24 16 12 15 10 12 Ys 9 
St. Mary’s 16 13 13 7 19 12 18 15 
St. Ann’s 38 35 13 15 13 10 9 11 
South Farnham 36 40 11 13 11 12 7 10 
Christ Church 28 42 17 31 15 12 10 13 
Petso 26 18 12 17 14 8 5 7 
Abingdon 27 18 13 19 15 7 6 8 
Ware 22 33 10 11 7 9 8 11 
Kingston 60 54 36 33 13 9 9 7 
Christ Church & 
St. Mary’s 36 47 22 30 14 16 10 6 
Northfarnum 30 11 5 8 11 8 3 6 
Sittenburn 16 14 5 7 14 10 1 3 


_ * This additional data was secured from the Virginia State Library and 
is supplemental to the record published in the April Magazine. 
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Births Burials 
Parishes Freepersons Slaves Free Slaves 
Males Fems Males Fems Males Fems Males Fems 


Hannover 24 29 17 19 10 15 6 8 
St. Pauls 15 17 9 7 12 16 4 7 
Overworton 19 26 12 18 13 17 6 3 
Washington 17 12 11 9 10 16 7 10 
Cople 20 21 21 24 13 10 6 9 
Fairfeild 14 10 10 13 7 11 3 1 
Weecocomico 13 $7 9 11 9 12 2 4 
Accomack 25 30 11 15 19 10 5 9 
Hungars 11 13 8 11 10 : 2 3 
King William French 5 7 2 4 8 1 1 
Stratton Major 12 12 5 4 6 7 2 3 

Total 1174 1137 607 677 476 458 268 #£=317 

(p. 147) 
Endorsed 
Virginia. 


Acct. of all Births and Burials 
from the 15th of April 1725, to the 15th of April 
1726. 
Rec’d with Majr. Drysdale’s 
Lettr. of 10th July 1726. 


Rec’d Sept. 9th 
Read Do 14th 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE PISTOLE FEE, 
VIRGINIA, 1752-55 


By GLENN Curtis SMITH 
Alderman Memorial Library, University of Virginia 


Viewing the matter in a broad sense the Revolution in Virginia 
began in 1752 and ended in 1783. The preliminaries to actual 
warfare were carried on by pamphleteers, statesmen, and orators, 
who for a quarter of a century marched in the van of physical 
hostilities, and fought with increasing vigor the batles of opinion.? 

One of the earliest causes for friction between the Virginians 
and the mother country was the question over the so-called 
“Pistole Fee.” This occurred during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Robert Dinwiddie. who was destined to be none too popular 
as chief executive of the Colony. Early in his administration 
he had complained that “It has been too long a Practice here 
[ Virginia], to have Orders for Land . . . return their Surveys, 
Works, and Improvements to the Sec’ry’s Office, by wh’ch they 
pretend to a legal right, and enjoy the Land for Years before 
they take out a Patent for them, by wh’ch the Crown has been 
greatly defrauded.”* It is thus evident that Dinwiddie had the 
interests of His Majesty at heart. Although by 1752 a million 
acres of crown lands were claimed under such tenure, a consider- 
able amount of land was being purchased outright by the settlers, 
many of whom, planning to make their home in the Piedmont 
section, took out the required patents. These purchasers repre- 
sented the stable, westward-moving element. They were not 
interested in land as a means of speculation, but as a foundation 
whereon a home might be erected.® 


1 For a glowing tribute to this group of men see James P. Holcombe, 
Sketches of the Political Issues and Controversies of the Revolution (Rich- 

2 Dinwiddie to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 25, 1754, The Official Records 
of Robert Dinwiddie (Robert A. Brock, ed., Richmond, 1883), I, 363. 

3 Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, Oct. 23, 1754, [bid., I, 373-74. Land 
was obtained in the Colony of Virginia, the Governor held, “on easier Terms 
than [in] any Part of this Continent.”—Dinwiddie to C. Hanbury, May 10, 
1754, /bid., I, 153. Speculation in land was rife during the seventeen 
hundred-and-fifties and sixties, there being many who took out a warrant 
of survey and acted, as the irritated Governor expressed it, as though they 
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Acting with the consent of the colonial Council, Dinwiddie, 
early in 1753, established a fee of one pistole (equal to $3.60 in 
the Colony), for the purpose of obtaining revenue. When the 
patent was signed and sealed the purchaser of land was required 
to pay this fee.* 

Exceptions were made to this, however, in that no fee was to 
be charged for a grant of less than one hundred acres, for lands 
to the west of the mountains, or on lands for which surveys had 
been made and filed in the office of the secretary before April 
ae, 173525" 

Lands held under a warrant of survey did not yield quitrents, 
and the injustice to His Majesty’s coffers by means of this sys- 
tem of land tenure was to be abolished. This was the oft-repeated 
contention of Dinwiddie, who wanted to impose on crown lands 
the policy followed by the administrators of Lord Fairfax’s 
proprietary in the Northern Neck of Virginia.6 Under the 
terms of disposing of lands in the Fairfax grant it was required 
that patents be taken out by the prospective purchaser immedi- 
ately after the survey was recorded. By this means it became 
possible, therefore, to collect rents as soon as the warrant of 
survey was given out.” 

Dinwiddie contemplated this plan as a means whereby it would 
no longer be possible for land speculators to defraud His Majesty 
of his quitrents. But, not satisfied with the prospect of collect- 
ing quitrents after he received permission from home to make 
the necessary change, Dinwiddie issued orders that patents could 


owned the land. Then, too, there were many, especially in the rapidly 
filling Western counties of the Piedmont, who were desirous of buying 
land. It was this element that framed the first recorded objection to the 
use of the Pistole Fee. 

4 Dinwiddie to the House of Burgesses, Nov. 28, 1753, Ibid., I, 45. See 
Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758 (John Pendleton 
Kennedy & Henry Read Mcllwaine, eds., Richmond, 1905-15), p. 160. 

5 Dinwiddie to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 25, 1754, The official Records 
of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 362-64. In response to a question of the Lords of 
Trade as to the Western mountains, Dinwiddie described them as follows: 
“We have the little Mount’s called Pignut, the Blue Mount’s, and the 
Alleg’y Mount’s. The lands to the Allegany Mount’s have been greatly 
taken up, and some remain’g to be settled.”—/bid. 

6 Dinwiddie to Horace Walpole, Oct. 25, 1754, Ibid., I, 370. In this 
letter the Governor mentioned that the Lords had informed him not to 
patent more than 1000 acres of land to an individual. 


7 Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, Nov. 16, 1754, Ibid., I, 410. 
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not be obtained on warrants of survey which had been recorded 
before April 22, 1752, until he had received instructions from the 
home officials. Though contrary to existing land laws, for 
holders of warrants had never been required to pay rent fees to 
the king, Dinwiddie was insistent in his demand for the arrears 
of quitrents. Only when the arrears were paid, he held, were 
claimants eligible to pay the pistole fee, for “as they had occu- 
pied the Lands for many Years with’t taking out their Pat’ts, and 
in the course not bro’t to the Rent Rolls,” the Governor planned 
to see to it that the people would pay for the use of the land.® 

Dinwiddie waited in vain for months for instructions from the 
home office regarding rents on surveys. In spite of his many 
requests that some action be taken by the officials in England, 
the answer was delayed, even though approval of the Governor’s 
plan meant increased revenue for His Majesty. With the pros- 
pects of a lengthy war with France over the hinterland, Dinwiddie 
was in no position to enforce his order that patents were not to 
be given on surveys recorded prior to April 22, 1752 until the 
quitrents were paid, and it was not long before the Chief Exec 
utive rescinded this order.® 

Although the Governor contended that the question over the 
arrears of quitrents was the chief dispute between him and the 
people,!® the evidence is to the contrary. This would have been 
true had he been able to levy quitrents on surveys which had 
been recorded for at least a year. But he never received per- 
mission to do this, and as a result little notice was taken of his 
threat by the people. Not even his correspondence bears out his 
claim. No recorded objections are to be found against his re- 
fusal to grant patents, nor was he criticized by the Virginians 
for attempting to have a law passed whereby the “arrears” might 


8 Dinwiddie to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 25, 1754, Jbid., I, 363. 

9 For detailed information on this score see the Journals of the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, pp. 176, 178, 180, 192, 200, 205. Early 
in 1755 the Governor received word from the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions to the effect that his request for the collection of quitrents on lands 
held for over a year prior to April, 1752, was not granted.—Dinwiddie to 
James Abercromby, July 23, 1755, /bid., II, 115. 

10“T did not insist on Fees for these Pat’ts, but as they had ocucpied the 
Lands for many Years with’t taking out their Pat’ts, and in course [they 
were] not bro’t to the Rent Rolls, I dem’d the arrears of Quit rents.”—Din- 
widdie to James Abercromby, Oct. 23, 1754, /bid., I, 373. 
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be collected. Notwithstanding the fact that holding land under 
warrants of survey was highly popular, many inhabitants, par- 
ticularly those of the Piedmont section, contemplated the purchase 
of patents, and naturally the imposition of the tax irritated 
them no little. In their objections the people never once men- 
tioned the amount, but only the lawfulness of the Governor’s 
demand. 


During November, 1753, the House of Burgesses received 
several petitions from the inhabitants of the Western counties. 
The people who signed the petitions complained “of an Unusual 
Demand that is made in the Secretary’s Office, as a Fee to his 
Honour, for signing said Patents, and the Use of the Seal.’?!! 
Thereupon the Burgesses sent an address to the Governor re- 
questing to know if the tax had been levied under his direction, 
“and if so, by what Authority he has directed the same to be 
demanded ?””!2 


The Governor replied that the Council had unanimously agreed 
in their advice that he levy the fee, which with the powers he 
had received from the home officials before he left England, 
justified his action. In conclusion Dinwiddie chided the Bur- 
gesses and the county petitioners for complaining of so small 
an assessment on the purchase of land.?% 


This explanation was considered unsatisfactory, however, and 
the Burgesses were determined to have the measure rescinded. 
The occasion afforded them an opportunity to express ideals 
which they claimed to be their inherent rights. In addition, noth- 
ing could be lost if the representatives of the people took up this 
cause which prospective Piedmont land purchasers wanted re- 
adjusted. The Burgesses resolved that the “said Demand is illegal 
and arbitrary, contrary to the Charters of this Colony,” and ap- 


11 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, p. 129. 
Counties petitioning were Henrico, Chesterfield, Cumberland, Albemarle, 
Amelia, and Dinwiddie.—/bid., p. 156. 

12 Jbid., p. 123. 

13 [bid., p. 132. The Council of Virginia soon withdrew its support and 
advised the Governor to recede from his demand.—Board of Trade Journals, 
1675-1782 (translated from the original manuscript volumes in the Public 
Records Office in London, England, for the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1898), LXII, 104. 
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pointed a committee of three to draft a memorial to the royal 

Asserting that it was within their right and obviously their 
duty to inquire into the grievances of their constituents, the Bur- 
gesses proceeded to inform the Governor of the history of a 
former seal tax which had been discontinued because it was 
deemed “uneasy and burthensome” to the Virginians by the 
Privy Council, since which time, the representatives pointed out, 
no charge had been made for affixing the seal to patents for land. 
Dinwiddie was requested to reconsider the matter.?5 


The Governor replied that the complaints related solely to the 
disposal of the King’s lands, and that the sale of such lands 
should be considered as a favor granted by the Crown, and not 
as a matter relative to the administration of the government. It 
was true, Dinwiddie admitted, that the complaints of the people 
should be heard, but their complaints should be well “grounded, 
and the Grievances really felt,” before an official protest was 
made.?¢ 

When the Burgesses realized that Governor Dinwiddie did not 
intend to withdraw the Pistole Fee, they moved that a memorial 
be sent to His Majesty. The same committee was assigned to 
draft the address as had worded the protest to the Governor. 
The Burgesses then went one step further and appointed Peyton 
Randolph special agent!7 “to solicit and negotiate the Affairs of 
the Colony in Great-Britain.” Randolph was to represent the 
people of Virginia, and to obtain for them, if possible, a redress 
of grievances.!® Not content with this bit of aggressiveness the 


14 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, p. 169. 


The committee was composed of Richard Bland, Carter Burwell, and 
Charles Carter. 

15 Burgesses to Dinwiddie, Nov. 28, 1753, Official Records of Robert 
Dinwiddie, I, 45-47. The Burgesses had reference to the proceedings in 
the year 1689, relative to the fee established in Virginia for grants under 
the “great Seal.” —Board of Trade Journals, LXII, 85. 

16 Dinwiddie to the Burgesses, Dec. 4, 1753, The Official Records of 
Robert Dinwiddie, I, 47. 

17 During this period James Abercromby was agent for Virginia and 
North Carolina in the mother country.—Board of Trade Journals, LXII, 
307. 

18 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, pp. 154-55, 
168. In the absence of Peyton Randolph, George Wythe acted as Attorney 
General of Virginia—House of Trade Journals, LXII, 166. 
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representatives of the people resolved that “whosoever shall pay 
a Pistole, as a Fee to the Governor, for the Use of the Seal to 
Patents for Lands, shall be deemed a Betrayer of the Rights and 
Privileges of the People.”!® Thereupon Dinwiddie prorogued 
the Assembly, putting a stop, temporarily at least, to what he 
called an official display of republican sentiment. Not only 
were republican principles being advocated and discussed, the 
Governor informed a friend in England, but the procedure of 
the Burgesses in sending Randolph to England with a formal re- 
quest to have the fee abolished, was very very unconstitutional. 
The Virginians, he complained, had too little respect for the chief 
agent of His Majesty in the Colony.?° 

Although Dinwiddie was determined that the fee was to be 
collected and the arrears of quitrents paid, he more than once 
regretted having attempted to tax the Virginians without their 
permission. In his personal correspondence we find signs of 
hesitation and doubt as to the wisdom of his attempt,?! but nat- 
urally he never evinced such feelings before the provincials. 
There was no question in his mind, however, but that he was 
acting within his authority, and that the people, through their 
petitions and the resultant action taken by the House, were mak- 
ing encroachments on the prerogative of the Crown. Previous 
governors had acquiesed too often, Dinwiddie thought, and be- 
cause of this it might be difficult to bring the Virginians to order, 
especially since republican sentiment was gaining ground among 
the colonists both rich and poor. The inhabitants of Virginia, 
he maintained, had ideal terms on which to purchase land, and 
were always well satisfied until an evil spirit entered into one of 
their High Priest[s],”’ and this individual was in turn supported 
by the Randolphs.?? 


19 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, pp. 154-56. 

20 Dinwiddie to John Hanbury (a wealthy and influential merchant of 
London who was very popular with the planters of Virginia), March 12, 
1754, The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 101-04. 

21 Dinwiddie to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, March 21, [1754]. 
Ibid., I, 119-22; Dinwiddie to James Abercromby (who continued to be the 
agent of the Virginia Governor in the home country), April 26, [1754], 
Ibid., I, 137-41. 

22 See the letter of Dinwiddie to Capel Hanbury, May 10, [1754], Ibid., I, 
153-55, for the best account of Dinwiddie’s feelings on the subject. In this 
letter he explains that land could be obtained on more inexpensive terms in 
Virginia than in Pennsylvania or North Carolina. In his opinion “every 
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This incident brought forth from the pen of Colonel Richard 
Bland,?3 presumably the above-mentioned “High Priest,” a pam- 
phlet entitled 4 Modest and True State of the Case, in which he 
attempted to make more clear the sentiments of the lower branch 
of the Assembly and the county petitioners.** Bland was of the 
planter aristocracy, had studied at the College of William and 
Mary, and served in the House for Prince George County since 
1742.25 He was considered to be the most learned and logical 
man of those who took part in public affairs during the pre- 
revolutionary period, and “profound in constitutional lore.”?¢ 
He was a sincere believer in the inherent rights of the colonists, 
and advocated his political theories in pamphlets. His apparent 
aim and desire was conciliation with the mother country, and he 
pursued this policy until every effort towards its realization 


thinking Man will make a distinction between a Fee and a Tax.” Evidently 
the Virginians were not thinking men, for had they considered the assess- 
ment a tee, and in no wise a tax, they probably would have raised no 
objections. 

23 This was the first of four pamphlets written by Bland, whose activity 
in the field of political pamphleteering continued until 1766. 

24It is generally known that during the decade prior to the Revolution 
Bland and his followers attacked the interference of Parliament in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Colony. At this early date his pen was directed against 
the royal agent. The nucleus of his constitutional argument was that the 
Governor did not have the right to levy an internal tax on the Virginians 
without the permission of their representatives. 

25 A mistake commonly made is that Bland attended the University of 
Edinburgh, but of this we have no definite proof.—Dictionary of American 
Biography (Allen Johnson & Dumas Malone, eds., New York, 1928-36), 
II, 354. 

26 Thomas Jefferson to William Wirt, Aug. 5, 1815, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (Paul Leicestor Ford, ed., New York, 1892), IX, 474. 
Jefferson continued his description of Bland by remarking that “He would 
set out on sound principles, pursue them logically till he found them lead- 
ing him to the precipice which he had to leap, then resume his ground, go 
over it again in another direction . . . until the reader and himself were 
bewildered. ...” Bland’s political writings were not quite as aimless and 
ambiguous as Jefferson would have them appear, for Jefferson wrote this 
comment thirty-three years after we had severed our connection with the 
mother country, and he could afford to call to our attention the apparent 
fact that Bland had no intention of taking his life in hand by committing 
himself to a straightforward denunciation of king, Parliament, or king’s 
agent. To have done so would have been treason, and that meant death. 
The average Virginian in 1753 knew what Bland meant, and could feel safe 
in reading his pamphlet, knowing well that no formal charge would be 
brought against its author. Bland’s evasiveness was conditioned by the 
time element. 
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proved to be of no avail. Without question, Bland paved the 
way for the Revolution in Virginia. 

Bland was one of the committee of three which had composed 
the memorials to His Majesty and Governor Dinwiddie, and his 
active participation in the framing of these memorials is not to 
be doubted. | When the memorials are compared with his 
pamphlet on the same subject the similarity of thought and word- 
ing is conclusive. In his pamphlet Bland took up the cause of 
the people as the action of the Governor was looked upon by 
most people to be destructive of their rights.27 Born and bred 
in an atmosphere of freedom and liberty, a descendant of men 
who for generations had been influential in the government of 
the Colony, and cherishing the rights accorded to those who had 
the felicity to live under an English form of government,?* Bland 
was most interested in this Pistole Fee which threatened to cir- 
cumscribe the powers of the colonial legislative body.?® 

In asserting that he was within the limits of his authority, 
Dinwiddie was legally in the right. It was customary, Bland 
contended, for the governors of other colonies to have a small 
fee in such cases, and he asked why Dinwiddie could not have 
the same, for had not the Governor provided himself with a 
great seal at his own expense ?8® What governors did in other 
colonies, Bland maintained seriously, in order to repel Dinwiddie’s 
vindication, made the case not one jot better, “For if their Gov- 
ernors demand a Fee for every Public instrument they sign and 


27 Richard Bland, A Modest and True State of the Case (Williamsburg, 
1753; Earl Gregg Swem, ed., Brooklyn, 1891), p. 31. 

28 [bid., p. 37. 

29 The Virginia aristocracy held with firmness to their political rights. 
Many of their theories were drawn from the political histories of the class- 
ical world, as is shown by their many quotations from such sources. Many 
were the disciples of Locke, who justified rebellion when the ruler failed 
to keep faith with the people. His theory of the separation of powers and 
the doctrine of the natural rights of man also found favor. Montesquieu, 
who considered the English Constitution best of all, and who developed 
many of Locke’s theories, was also read. These authors and those of the 
classical period such as the Greek Herodotus, and the Romans Livy, Sal- 
lust, Horace, Tacitus, Virgil, and many others, were to be found in the 
libraries of the Virginians—The Letters of Richard Henry Lee (James 
Curtis Ballagh, ed., New York, 1911-14), I, 20. 

30In the manuscript Bland had run a pen through the statement that 
Dinwiddie had purchased a seal at his own expense, evidently not willing 
to recall to the attention of the people Dinwiddie’s private affair —Richard 
Bland, A Modest and True State of the Case, pp. 35-36. 
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have no law for such demand, they certainly do wrong, they 
demand that which the Law does not give them & therefore are 
guilty of taking from the subjects without legal authority.’ 
During the reign of William the seal tax had been abolished in 
Virginia, for the colonists had protested that the tax was “burth- 
ensome,” and since that time no fees other than those established 
by law had been charged. Since the people had been instrument- 
al in having one seal tax abolished, Bland argued that another 
could not be imposed without the consent of their representatives 
in the lower house of the Assembly.°? 

The rights of the Virginians were so secured, the pamphleteer 
continued, that not the least part of their property could be taken 
from them without their permission. This right, he insisted, 
was guaranteed to all who live under the British Constitution. 
This factor was emphasized during the period under considera- 
tion, whereas just prior to the Revolution emphasis was placed on 
the rights of man. The inhabitants of Virginia could lawfully 
dispose of their money as they saw fit, and to trespass on this 
right was an infringement of their status as Englishmen.** 


The chief executive of the Colony had pointed out that, after 
all, the fee asked by him was trifling.*4 To this Bland replied 
that it was not the amount demanded by the Governor but the 
lawfulness of the demand, and he pointed out that many abuses 
have a small beginning. By what authority did Dinwiddie set 
this fee? This was the question of Bland and the people.*® 
Dinwiddie had explained that he had acted in his official capacity 
as the appointed agent of His Majesty, and had received the per- 
mission of the Virginia Council and the English Lords of Trade 


31 Jbid., p. 40. 

32 [bid., p. 37. 

33 [bid., pp. 31, 33, 37, 40, 42. This infringement would have been classi- 
fied by Blackstone as a violation of the right of personal liberty and the 
right of personal property. Blackstone’s works, used considerably by the 
Virginians from the Stamp Act controversy to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, did not make its appearance until 1765.—Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England (New York, 1844), I, 93-94. 

34 Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, April 26, [754], The Official Records 
of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 137. 

35 Richard Bland, A Modest and True State of the Case, p. 35; Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1758, p. 132. 
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and Plantations. But this was overlooked, whether deliberate- 
ly or not, by both the Burgesses in their memorials to the 
Governor and His Majesty, and by Bland in his pamphlet. In 
spite of Dinwiddie’s insistence that these factors be taken into 
consideration, little if any weight was attached to them. 


The power, summarized Bland, that imposed one pistole, could 
in the future impose one hundred, and if a precedent were once 
established, liberty and freedom would become endangered. Even 
so a tyrant’s power grows stronger if not checked. The pamph- 
leteer entertained grave fears for the future if the Governor’s 
action were allowed to pass uncensored, for he visualized the 
possible ill effects that might result if he were allowed to levy a 
fee of any sort on the inhabitants of Virginia without the con- 
sent of their representatives.7 


In England it was stressed by Lord Worthingham and Peyton 
Randolph,’* who represented the Colony in their plea for the 
abrogation of the Pistole Fee, that the assessment demanded by 
the Governor of Virginia for sealing and signing patents on land 
constituted a tax, and the question asked by Worthingham and 
Randolph of Lord Mansfield, who represented Dinwiddie, was, 
by what right could a tax be levied on the Virginians without 
their consent? To this question Lord Mansfield returned no 
answer. Notwithstanding the fact that some of the home of- 
ficials considered the fee to be a tax,®® the Privy Council rejected 
the petition of the Burgesses, though it ordered the Board of 


36 Dinwiddie to Governor Hamilton of Peinsylvania, March 21 [1754], 
The Official Records of Robert Dimwiddie, I, pp. 118-19. 

87 Richard Bland, A Modest and True State of the Case, p. 35. To the 
Governor’s complaint that he had gone to great expense to equip himself 
with a great seal the pamphleteer replied that it was too trifling a matter 
to deserve an answer.—/bid., pp. 40-41. 

38 The Attorney General of the Colony was appointed by the Burgesses 
as their agent to represent them in England, “to negotiate the Affairs...” 
£2500 was appropriated for his expenses “and the Treasurer of His M’y’s 
Revenue is by that Resolve directed to pay the above Sum, without the 
Concurrence of the other Branches of the Legislature.” Dinwiddie asked 
if this was not a “notorious Encroachment on the Prerogatives of the 
Crown ?”—Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, April 26, [1754], The Official 
Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 140. 

39 Dinwiddie claimed that he could not in honor “submit to the unjust 
Clamours of our Ho. of Burgesses, who, by the opinion of S’r Dudley 
Ryder, had no Cognizance of it.” Sir Dudley Ryder was an eminent 
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Trade to regulate the fee in the future.4° Failure to have the 
fee rescinded was the only reprimand the “Wise Body” re- 
ceived.*1 

The Virginia Governor’s repeated request of the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations to permit him to assess rents on arrears 
finally brought him an answer, though it was not the one he 
wanted. For the unfavorable response of the Lords he blamed 
James Abercromby, who, Dinwiddie claimed, failed to properly 
attend to the matter. With the question of the Pistole Fee 
definitely decided in his favor, though subject to the regulations 
imposed by the Lords of Trade and Plantations, the following 
portion of a letter from the Governor to his agent in England 
shows the result of Dinwiddie’s efforts to increase His Majesty’s 
revenue from quitrents: “. . . the Let’r from thence, [England], 
gives the People here all they desir’d, y’t is those y’t have occu- 
pied the Land for two Years with’t Quit rents or any Order for 
pay’g the Arrears, are now to have their Patents with’t any 
Charge w’tever, by w’ch the Crown will greatly suffer; however, 
I shall obey the Order.”*? 


The Burgesses and Bland were mistaken in their contention, 
for there was no question but that the title for vacant lands was 
vested in His Majesty. Dinwiddie, being his representative, 
was within his authority when he levied the fee, for he had had 
the permission of the Lords of Trade and Plantations and the 
Virginia Council to do so. The Virginians, however, refused to 
take cognizance of the facts Dinwiddie had presented before 
them, and not until word was sent from the Lords did the col- 
onists submit to the Pistole Fee. 

Governor Dinwiddie’s attempt to increase the revenues of 
His Majesty brought forth not a murmur from the Virginians, 
but his action in demanding a fee for himself brought forth a 


Eng-ish lawyer, who had been appointed Solicitor General in 1733, Attorney 


General in 1736, and Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1754.— 
Ibid., I, 137 (note). 

40 Dinwiddie to Horace Walpole, Oct. 25, 1754, J/bid., I, 370; Board of 
Trade Journals, LXII, 186-88. 

41 The aversion of Dinwiddie to the Burgesses during this controversy 
was thus expressed.—Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, April 26, 1754, The 
Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 140-41. 

42 Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, July 23, 1755. Jbid., II, 115. 
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united protest. The inhabitants of the Western counties were 
joined by the Burgesses of all counties in a vain attempt to pre- 
vent what they considered to be an unwarranted and unjust 
infringement on their rights as British subjects. That they had 
no voice in the creation of the Pistole Fee was cause enough to 
make the lower house raise its voice in disapproval; that it in- 
fringed upon what they considered their inherent rights increased 
the volume ; and that political capital could be made of it turned 
what ordinarily might have been a temporary grievance into a 
storm of contention. 

Bland emphatically stated that Dinwiddie lacked the authority 
to levy an internal tax on the Virginians without the sanction of 
their representatives. It is to be noted that Dinwiddie referred 
to the assessment as a fee, whereas Bland and the Burgesses 
called it a tax. The lower house of the Assembly was of the 
same opinion as the pamphleteer, for they both framed the same 
question in that they desired to know by what authority the 
Governor imposed the tax? A unity of like sentiment prevailed 
throughout the Colony, though it found its strongest expression 
in the petitioning Piedmont counties, for the inhabitants of those 
counties were the ones most affected by the measure. In the 
words of a Virginia historian, “Such was the spirit . . . in their 
attitude towards all violations of their rights by the representa- 
tives of the King.’’4% 

It is thus evident that Virginia, though proud of being a 
colony of England, had uppermost in mind the welfare of her 
people. The memorial drafted by the committee of the House 
of Burgesses and the pamphlet written by one of its members 
state the two major grievances of the people towards the action 
of His Majesty’s agent. They were: first, that representation 
and taxation were inseparable; and second, that the General 
Assembly of Virginia alone had the right to tax the people of 
that colony. 

During the prelude that spanned the years from 1752 to the 
outbreak of the Revolution there arose many political contro- 
versies. The Pistole Fee affair, though not considered of any 


43 Philip Alexander Bruce, History of Virginia (New York & Chicago, 
1924), I, 392. 
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great contemporary consequence except by a few who had the 
foresight to predict more drastic invasions on the rights of the 
British colonists, derives its importance in history from the 
nature of the question and the date of its conception. True, the 
unity of opposition that welded Piedmont and Tidewater voices 
into the same chord was motivated slightly by economic factors, 
but by far the greatest objection in this affair was to be found in 
the opposition of the Virginians to Dinwiddie’s initiative in lay- 
ing a tax without the permission of the representatives of the 


people. 

The unceasing agitation that prevailed, with but slight periods 
of reconciliation, served to strengthen both the demands and the 
expectations of the Virginians. With increasing boldness their 
spokesmen circulated pamphlets objecting to many of the fea- 
tures in the system whereby they were governed. Basing their 
attacks on the fact that they were British subjects, and there- 
fore entitled to ail that the phrase implied, the pamphleteers 
would launch into a critical analysis of the power of the mother 
country over them whenever a controversy arose which threat- 
ened to curtail the authority of their representative government. 
Eventually the pamphleteers arrived at the opinion that the 
authority of the mother country over them should cease to exist. 
True, the finale was reached only after a long series of half- 
settled disputes, and then by a none-too-large majority, but the 
belief that more than passive resistance would be offered by the 
colonists to a serious invasion of their rights was predicted years 
before it became a reality. The growing numerical and contro- 
versial strength of the colonists should have acted as a warning 
to the mother country. Though these factors were realized by 
English officials, their importance was minimized in the desire 
for material gains which ultimately resulted in a heavy loss. 
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WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK* 
(Continued ) 


The Foregoing large Tract not having 
been cultivated according to Law Colo 
Byrd desired his Friend Mr. Richard 
Bland to Petition for the Same which 
Petition lying for 2 or 3 Years was 
at length granted to the said Bland 
by Patent dated the 2d day of May 
1706 as follows. 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall come I Edward Nott 
Esqr her Majesty’s Lieutenant & Governor Genl. of Virginia 
send Greeting WHEREAS his late Sacred Majesty King Charles 
the Second hath been graciously pieased by his Royal Letters 
Patents under the Great Seal of England bearing Date at West- 
minster the Tenth Day of October in the Eight & Twentieth 
Year of his Reign amongst other Things in the said Letters 
Patents contained, to continue & confirm the Ancient Power of 
Granting fifty Acres of Land for every person Imported into 
this Colony of Virginia NOW KNOW YE That I the said Ed- 
ward Nott Esqr Governor &c DO with the Advice & Consent of 
the Council of State accordingly Give & Grant unto Richard 
Bland five Thousand Six Hundred forty four Acres of Land 
Lying & being in the County of Henrico and on the South Side 
of James River (Vizt) beginning at a Corner Pine belonging 
to the Land of Walter Clotworthy and runneth thence North 
West Nine Hundred & Ten poles crossing three Branches to a 
Corner Black Oak thence West three Hundred Sixty two poles 
to a Corner White Oak standing on Elam’s Path thence North 
West & by West five Hundred poles to a Corner white Oak on 
the said path thence North & by West One Hundred & Twenty 
poles to a Corner black Oak thence North West half West forty 
poles to Elam’s Corner white Oak on falling Creek thence cross- 
ing that Creek North One Hundred and Thirty poles to a Corner 
black Oak thence East Two Hundred Fifty Six poles to a Corner 
black Oak thence East South East One Hundred & Twelve poles 
to a Corner pine thence South One Hundred & Twenty poles to 


*Copyright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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a Corner pohickory thence South East & by South One Hundred 
forty three poles to a Corner pine thence East crossing several 
Small Branches Five Hundred forty Eight poles to a Corner 
pine thence South East and by East Ninety four poles to a Cor- 
ner black Oak thence North East & by East One Hundred & 
Eighty four poles crossing a Branch of Pockashock to a Corner 
white Oak thence East Two Hundred and fourteen poles to a 
Corner White: Oak thence North East Eighty Eight Poles to 
three Corner black Oak on Pockashock Main Branch just above 
the lower fall thence down Pockashock Branch as it tendeth to 
falling Creek thence down falling Creek according to the Mean- 
ders thereof to the old Line of Colo William Byrd his former 
Survey thence on his Old Line South West & by South One 
Hundred Sixty poles crossing a Branch to a Corner pine And 
South & by East Sixty Six poles to Clotworthy’s Corner Black 
Oak thence on his Line and South West three fourths West five 
hundred twenty Nine to the place it began The said Land was 
formerly granted to Colo William Byrd by Patent dated the 
Twenty Ninth day of October in the Year 1696 and by him 
deserted & since granted unto the said Richard Bland by Order 
of the General Court bearing Date the Thirtieth Day of April 
1706 And is further due unto the said Richard Bland by & for 
the Transportation of One Hundred & Thirteen persons into 
this Colony whose Names are to be in the Records mention’d 
under this Patent TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Land 
with his due Share of all Mines & Minerals therein contained 
with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawking Fishing & 
Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers with all profits Com- 
modities & Hereditaments whatsoever belonging to the said 
Land To him the said Richard Bland his Heirs & Assigns for 
Ever in as large & Ample a Manner to all Intents & purposes 
as hath been used & allowed since the first plantation TO BE 
HELD of our Sovereign Lady the Queen her Heirs & Succes- 
sors as of her Mannor of East Greenwich in Free & common 
Soccage & not in Capite nor by Knight Service YIELDING & 
PAYING unto our said Sovereign Lady the QUEEN her Heirs 
& Successors for every fifty Acres of Land hereby granted at 
the Feast of St Michael the Arch Angel the fee Rent of One 
Shilling which payment: is to be made Yearly from Year to 
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Year PROVIDED that if the said Richard Bland his Heirs or 
Assigns do not Seat or plant or Cause to be seated or planted 
thereon within three Years next ensuing the Date hereof that 
then it shall & may be lawfull for any Adventurer or Planter 
to make choice thereof & Seat thereon GIVEN under my hand 
& the Seal of the Colony this Second day of May in the fifth 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady ANNE by the Grace 
of God of England Scotland France & Ireland Queen Defender 


of the Faith &c Ao Di 1706. 
EDWARD NOTT 


Soon after Mr. Bland had obtained 
this Patent, he granted back the Land 
to Colo Byrd by Lease and Release, 
as follows. 


THIS INDENTURE made this Thirty first day of May in the 
Sixth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Queen Anne, 
and in the Year of our Lord God One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Seven, BETWEEN Richard Bland of Prince George 
County of the One party, and William Byrd of Charles City 
County Esqr of the other party WITNESSETH, that the said 
Richard Bland for and in Consideration of the Sum of Five Shil- 
lings to him in hand paid by the said William Byrd the Receipt 
whereof he doth hereby acknowledge & himself therewith fully 
satisfied, And also for divers other good Causes & Consideration 
him thereunto moving hath demised, granted, bargained, Leased, 
& to Farm Letten, & by these presents DOTH demise, grant, 
bargain, Lease, & to Farm Lett, unto the said William Byrd his 
Heirs & Assigns, All that Seat Tract or Dividend of Land Scitu- 
ate lying & being in Henrico County on both Sides Falling Creek, 
containing by patent Five Thousand Six Hundred & Forty four 
Acres of Land, and is bounded according to the several Meets 
Bounds & Courses mentioned & contained in one Patent or Grant 
for the same unto the said Richard Bland dated the Second day 
of May in the fifth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady 
ANNE by the Grace of God of England Scotland France & Ire- 
land Queen &c Anno 1706 as by the said Patent will fully appear 
together with all Messauges, Tenements Woods Underwoods, 
Waters Water Courses Meadows Feedings, and all other privi- 
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ledges Advantages & Appurtenances thereunto belonging TO 
HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Demis’d premises & every 
part thereof with the Appurtenances unto the said William Byrd 
his Heirs & Assigns from the day of the Date hereof for & 
during the full Term of Three Years fully to be compleated & 
ended YIELDING & PAYING for the same Yearly upon the 
last Day of December the Fee Rent of One Grain of Indian 
Corn if the same shall be demanded unto the said Richard 
Bland his Executors & Administrators, to the Intent & purpose 
that by Vertue of these presents, and of the Statute for trans- 
ferring of Uses into Possession the said William Byrd may be in 
Actual & peaceable Possession of the Premises before granted 
and may be thereby the better enabled to accept of a Grant or 
Conveyance of the Reversion & Inheritance thereof, to him & 
his Heirs for Ever. IN WITNESS whereof the said Richard 
Bland hath hereunto set his Hand & Seal the Day & Year first 


RICHARD BLAND [Seal] 

Henrico County June the 2d 1707 

John Clayton?! - Acknowledged in Open Court by the 

Drur pear Subscribed Richard Bland Gentleman 
y Test James Cocke Cl Cur 


The Release of Mr. Bland of 5644 Acres of Land upon 

falling Creek to Colo Byrd. 
THIS INDENTURE made this First Day of June in the Sixth 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Queen Anne, and in 
the Year of our Lord God One Thousand Seven Hundred & 
Seven Between Richard Bland of Prince George County of the 
one party and William Byrd Esqr of Charles City County of the 
other party WITNESSETH, that the said Richard Bland for 


21 John Clayton, born 1665, died Nov. 18, 1737, was the son of Sir John 
Clayton of London, and the father of the botanist of the same name. He 
came to Virginia in 1705, was Attorney General of the Colony 1714, which 
office he retained until his death. For an account of the Clayton family see 
Va. Mag. IV, 163—Wm. and Mary Quar. X, 34). 


22 Drury Stith was son of Col. John Stith of Charles City County. He 
patented land in that county in 1703, was sheriff 1719-20, 1724-25. He re- 
moved to Brunswick County about 1725 and was the first clerk of that 
county in 1732, which office he held until 1740. He married Susannah. 
~, ao, of Launcelot Bathurst.—(Buckners of Virginia by Crozier, 206, 
207). 
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and in Consideration of the Sum of Five Shillings Sterling in 
Hand paid by the said William Byrd before the Sealing & de- 
livery hereof, the Receipt whereof the said Richard Bland doth 
by these presents acknowledge & himself therewith fully satisfied 
contented & paid, and thereof doth acquit release & discharge 
the said William Byrd his Executors Administrators & Assigns 
by these presents hath given granted sold Demised released trans- 
fered, aliened, enfeoffed & confirmed And by these presents for 
himself & his Heirs doth give Grant Sell Demise release transfer 
alien, enfeoff & confirm, unto the said William Byrd his Heirs 
& Assigns for Ever he being already in full & peaceable possession 
thereof by Vertue of a Lease made by the said Richard Bland 
unto the said William Byrd his Executors & Administrators 
bearing Date the Thirty First day of May Anno 1707 All the 
Right Title Interest Use possession reversion claim & Demand 
of him the said Richard Bland his Heirs Executors or Adminis- 
trators of in or to, all that Seat Tract or Dividend of Land Scit- 
uate lying & being in Henrico County upon both Sides of Falling 
Creek containing by Patent Five Thousand Six Hundred & Forty 
Four Acres of Land and is bounded according to the Several 
Meets Courses & Bounds thereof mentioned & contained in a 
Grant & Patent thereof made unto the said Richard Bland dated 
the Second Day of May in the Fifth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lady Anne by the Grace of God of England Scotland 
France & Ireland Queen Defender of the Faith &c Anno Dni 
1706 as by the said Patent relation being thereunto had will more 
fully Appear with all Messauges Houses Woods Underwoods 
Water Courses pastures Feedings profits Commodities Advan- 
tages & Appurtenances to the Demised premises belonging or 
Appertaining together with the Royalties of Hunting Hawking 
Fishing & Fowling & of all Mines Minerals & Quarries & of all 
Deeds Patents or other Evidences which doth or may concern 
the same TO HAVE, AND TO HOLD the said Tract or Divi- 
dend of Land and all other the premises herein before granted 
& Sold & every part thereof with all the Rights Members & 
Appurtenances thereunto belonging unto him the said William 
Byrd his Heirs & Assigns for ever And the said Richard Bland 
for himself his Heirs Executors & Administrators doth covenant 
promise & agree to & with the said William Byrd his Heirs & 
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Assigns that the said Land & premises hereby Bargain’d & soid 
& every part thereof are free & clear from any Gifts Grants 
Sales Bargains & other Incumbrances from him or by his means. 
and that the said William Byrd his Heirs & Assigns Yielding & 
paying the Quitrents which from time to time shall become due 
for the same, may & shall quietly & peaceably have hold occupy 
possess use & enjoy the said granted premises & every part 
thereof with the Appurtenances, fully freely & absolutely ac- 
quitted & Discharged from all & all manner of former & other 
Gifts Grants Bargains Sales or other Incumbrances had made 
acknowledged Executed or done by him the said Richard Bland 
his Heirs or Assigns or by any other person claiming by from 
or under him IN WITNESS whereof the said Richard Bland 
hath hereunto set his Hand & Seal the Day & Year first above- 
written. 
RICHARD BLAND [Seal] 


Sign’d Seal’d & deliver’d Henrico County June the 2d 1707 


in the presence of Acknowledged in Open Court by the 
John Clayton Subscribed Richard Bland Gentleman 
Drury Stith Test James Cocke Cl Cur 


Capt Thomas Stegge being in posses- 
sion of the Land at the Falls of 
James River on the South Side, was 
willing to have the Land over against 
it on the North Side, To this End he 
purchased a Patent then lately grant- 
ed to Francis** Hammond for 800 


23 Francis Hammond had in 1654 headrights Robert, Elizabeth, Susan 
and Humphrey Vaulx, etc., etc. At a session of Assembly held at James 
City March 13, 1659-60 it was ordered “That Mr. Francis Hamond and 
his associates either joyntly or severally may discover, And shall enjoy 
such benefitts, profitts & trades for fourteen yeeres as he or they have 
found or shall find out in places where no English ever have been or dis- 
covered or have had particular trade, And to take vp such lands by patents 
(proving their rights) as they shall think good, not excluding others after 
their choice (from takeing vp lands and planting in those now new dis- 
covered places as in Virginia now is vsed,) But wholly from the trade during 
the said fourteen yeeres, that being, wholly appropriated to the said Francis 
Hamond and his associates.” In 1642, 1653 and 1656 other parties were 
authorized ‘to undertake the discovery of a new river or unknown land’ but 
nothing is known of anything done under. these Commissioners. (W. M. II, 
231: Hening t 262, 377, 381, 422, 548.) 
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Acres dated the 28th day of March 
1660, and descended from Him to his 
Brother Manwaring Hammond as 
follows. 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall come I Sir William 
Berkeley Knight Governor and Capt General of Virginia Send 
Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting WHEREAS by the 
Articles dated at James City the 12th of March 1651 concluded 
& signed by the Commissioners appointed by Authority of parli- 
ament for the reducing setling and Governing of Virginia it was 
provided that the Priviledge of Fifty Acres of Land for every 
person transported into this Colony should be continued as form- 
erly granted AND Whereas by Act of a Grand Assembly made 
26th of April 1652 It was provided that all Patents should here- 
after be signed under the Governor’s Hand with the Secretarys 
and shall be accounted Authentick & Valid in Law until a Colony 
Seal shall be provided & appointed. NOW KNOW YE that I 
the said William Berkeley Knight Governor & DO with the 
Consent of the Council of State accordingly give & Grant unto 
Mr. Francis Hammond a Tract of Land lying & being in Henrico 
County on the North Side of the Head of James River below 
the Falls containing Eight Hundred Acres Beginning at Chip- 
piack Creek & running down the River Two Hundred Chains 
thence into the Woods One Hundred & Sixty Chains & thence 
parallel to the River Two Hundred Chains & thence to the River 
One Hundred Sixty Chains & thence along the River Side to 
the place it begun, The said Land being due unto the said Mr. 
Francis Hammond by & for the Transportation of Sixteen per- 
sons into this Colony whose Names are in the Records mentioned 
under this Patent TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Land 
with his due Share of all Mines & Minerals therein contained 
with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawking Fishing & 
Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers with all profits Com- 
modities & Hereditaments whatsoever belonging to the said Land 
to him the said Mr. Francis Hammond & his Heirs & Assigns 
for Ever In as large & ample Manner to all Intents and purposes 
as is Exprest in a Charter of Orders from the Late Treasurer 
and Company dated the 18th of November 1618 or by conse- 
quence may be justly collected out of the Same or out of the 
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Letters patents whereon they were Grounded YIELDING & 
PAYING unto the Rent Gatherers thereunto appointed Yearly 
at the Feast of St Michael the Archangel for every fifty Acres 
of Land herein by these presents given and Granted the Fee 
Rent of one Shilling which payment is to be made Seven Years 
after the first Grant or seating thereof and not before PROVID- 
ED that if the said Francis Hammond his Heirs or Assigns do 
not seat or Plant or cause to be seated or planted upon the said 
Land within Three Years next ensuing that then it shall and may 
be Lawfull for any Adventurer or Planter to make Choice & 
Seat thereon GIVEN under our Hands at James City this 28th 
Day of March 1660. 

WILLIAM BERKELEY 

W: CLAIBORNE SECRETARY*4 


I Manwaring?® Hamond Esqr Administrator of my Dear De- 
ceased Brother Francis Hammond do Assign over all the Right 
Title and Claim of this Patent as properly the Due of Thomas 
Steege his Heirs Executors Administrators or Assigns As Wit- 
ness my Hand this last Day of February 1660. 
M: HAMMOND 

Witness 

Henry Perry”® Recorded in the Secretarys Office 

P Fra?* Kirkman C Con 


24 William Claiborne, (1587-1677) Secretary and Treasurer of Virginia 
and member of the Colonial Council, came from England in 1621 in Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's party, by order of James I to survey the new Country. 
He is said to have married twice—first in London, Jane Buller, and second- 
ly, Elizabeth .................... His home was at Romancoke, King William Co. 
and his sons were William, Thomas and Leonard and a daughter Jane who 
married Col. Thomas Brereton of Northumberland County. Descendants 
still bearing the name Claiborne all descend from Thomas Claiborne the 
son of the emigrant. An account of his public activities is found in Wil- 
liam and Mary, 2nd Series, Vol. I, 73-99. (Va. Mag. I, 313 et seq. 
Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register) 

25 Mainwaring Hammond and his brother Francis (Note 23) were from 
Blackcastle, County Wicklow, Ireland. Mainwaring of the text was a 
Royalist officer, came to Virginia in 1649 and was elected to the Council 
in 1660. He did not remain in Virginia but died after 1670, probably in 
Ireland. (Va, Mag. I, 455; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register, 38, 75.) 

26 Henry Perry, son of Capt. William Perry who came to Virginia in 
1611, (d. Aug. 6, 1637 and is buried at the Church at Westover) was 
Burgess for Charles City County 1652-4, and Councillor 1655-1660. He 
married the daughter of George Menifee, Esq. of ‘Buckland’, and left two 
daughters. Elizabeth married John Coggs, gent of Rainslipp, Middlesex, 
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Capt Thomas Stegge having a mind 
to add more Land to these 800 Acres, 
took out a Patent for 1280 wherein 
the 800 were included and this last 
Patent was dated the 25 of January 
1663 As follows, after the Plan 
hereof 


Captain Thomas Stegge’s Patent for 800 Acres of 
Land near Shaccoe Creek 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 
I Sir William Berkeley Knight Governor & Captain General of 
Virginia send Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting WHEREAS 
by Instructions from the Kings most Excellent Majesty directed 
to me & the Council of State His Majesty was most Graciously 
pleased to Authorize me the said Governor & Council to grant 
Patents & to Assign such proportions of Land to all Adventurers 
& Planters as have been usual in the like Cases either for Adven- 
turers of Money or Transportation of people into this Colony 
According to the Charter of Orders from the Late Treasurer & 
Company And that the same proportion of Fifty Acres of Land 
be granted & Assigned for all persons transported hither since 
midsummer 1625 And that the same Course be continued to all 
Adventurers & Planters until it shall be otherwise determined by 
his Majesty NOW KNOW YE that I the said Sir William 
Berkeley Knight & DO with the Consent of the Council of State 
accordingly give & grant unto Capt Thomas Stegge Esqr a 
Divident of Land lying on the North Side of James River con- 
taining Twelve Hundred and Eighty Acres Lying & bounding 
as followeth, beginning at a Young Live Oak standing att the 
River’s Side about a mile above the Falls & running into the 
Woods, North & by East Three Hundred & Twenty Perch, to a 


Eng., and. Mary married Thomas Mercer, Citizen and Stationer of London. 
(Va. Mag. I, 451; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register) 


27 Francis Kirkman was long Clerk of the Council. He married, as her 
third husband, Sarah, the daughter of John Dennett of York County. (For 
Dennett Family see W. & M. 2nd Series, Vol. V, 201). The will of 
Sir William Berkeley, proved Nov. 22, 1678, states, “Lastly in Contempla- 
tion of the friendship and kindnesse of Mrs. Sarah Kirkman, that I may be 
remembered of so virtuous a good woman, I give her tenn pounds to buy 
her a ring.” (W. & M. XVII,. 227; Hening II, 559.) . 
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Slash named Woodwards Labour there being a Tree marked four 
Ways, then West & by North Six Hundred & Forty perch to a 
pine mark’t four Ways, then South & by West to the River three 
Hundred & Twenty perch, then East & by South down the River 
Six Hundred Forty Perch, The said Land being due unto the Said 
Capt Thomas Stegge Esqr By & for the Transportation of Six 
& Twenty Persons into this Colony, whose names are in the 
Records mentioned under this Patent TO HAVE AND TO 
HOLD the said Land with his due Share of all Mines & Miner- 
als therein contained with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting 
Hawking Fishing & Fowling, with all Woods, Waters & Rivers 
with all commodities profits and Hereditaments whatsoever in 
any wise belonging or appertaining to the said Land to him the 
said Capt. Thomas Stegge Esqr his Heirs & Assigns for ever in 
as large & ample Manner to all intents & purposes as is exprest 
in a Charter of Orders from the late Treasurer & Company 
dated the 18 November 1618 or by consequence may be justly 
gathered out of the same or out of the Letters Patents whereon 
they were grounded To be held of our Sovereign Lord the King 
his Heirs & Successors for Ever as of his Mannor of East 
Greenwich within free & common Soccage & not in Capite nor 
by Knight’s Service YIELDING AND PAYING unto our said 
Sovereign Lord the King his Heirs & Successors for every fifty 
Acres of Land hereby granted Yearly at the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel the Fee Rent of One Shilling, which payment is 
to be made from Year to Year from the first entry of the Sur- 
vey & Rites in the Office Dated the 21st of January 1663 Ac- 
cording to his Majesty’s Instructions of the 12th of September 
1662 PROVIDED that if the said Capt Thomas Stegge Esqr 
his Heirs or Assigns do not seat or plant or Cause to be seated 
or planted upon the said Land within three Years next Ensuing 
that then it shall be Lawfull for any Adventurer or Planter to 
make Choice & seat thereupon. GIVEN at James City under my 
Hand & the Seal of the Colony this 25th January Anno Dni 1663 
Annoq Regni Regis Caroli Secundi: 15.° 


WILLIAM BERKELEY 
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But the foregoing 1280 Acres not hav- 
ing been cultivated according to Law 
by Capt. Stegge in his Lifetime his 
Nephew Capt William Byrd obtained 
a Patent for the same Dated the 27 
of October 1673. As follows. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS shall Come I Sir 
William Berkeley Knight Governor & Capt. General of Virginia 
send Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting WHEREAS by In- 
structions from the King’s most Excellent Majesty directed to 
me & the Council of State, his Majesty was most graciously 
pleased to Authorize me the said Governor & Council, to grant 
Patents & to Assign such proportions of Land to all Adventurers 
& Planters as have been Usual heretofore in the like Cases, either 
for Adventurers of Money or Transportation of people into this 
Colony according to a Charter of Orders from the late Treasurer 
& Company, & that the same proportion of Land be assigned and 
granted to every person transported hither since midsummer 
1625 And that the same Course be continued to all Adventurers 
& planters until it shall be otherwise determined by his Majesty 
NOW KNOW YE That I the said Sir William Berkeley Knight 
Governor &c DO with the Consent of the Council of State ac- 
cordingly give & Grant unto Capt. William Byrd Twelve Hund- 
red & Eighty Acres of Land on the North Side of James River 
bounding as followeth, beginning at a Young Live Oak standing 
att the River about a Mile above the Falls, and running into the 
Woods North & by East three hundred & Twenty perches to a 
Slash named Woodwards Labour there being a Tree marked 
four ways, then South & by West to the River Three Hundred 
& Twenty perches then East & by South down the River Six 
Hundred & forty perches The said Land being formerly granted 
to Colo. Thomas Stegge by Patent dated the 25th of January 
1663 and by him deserted, and upon petition of William Wood- 
ward?$ it was granted to him by Order of the Governor & Council 


28 Mr. William Woodward purchased on Sept. 27, 1664, 2000 acres of 
land in New Kent County of Cocka Coeske, Queene of Pomunke, upon 
desire of the said Queene that the said Mr. Woodward might seate upon 
the said land. This sale was accordingly granted by the Governor and 
Council Nov. 24, 1664. (Nugent, Cavaliers aid Pioneers, pp. 533-4) 
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Dated the 10th day of October 1670 and by the said Woodward 
assigned to the said Capt. William Byrd TO HAVE AND TO 
HOLD the said Land with his due Share of all Mines & Minerals 
therein contained with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawk- 
ing Fishing & Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers with all 
profits Commodities & hereditaments whatsoever belonging to the 
said Land to him the said Capt. William Byrd his Heirs & As- 
signs for Ever in as large & ample manner to all Intents & 
purposes as is exprest in a Charter of Orders from the Late 
Treasurer & Company dated the 18th day of Novr 1618 or con- 
sequently may be justly collected out of the same or out of the 
Letters Patents whereon they are grounded TO BE HELD of 
our Sovereign Lord the King his Heirs & Successors for ever as 
of his Mannor of East Greenwich in free & Common Soccage 
& not in Capite nor by Knights Service YIELDING & PAYING 
to our said Sovereign Lord the King His Heirs & Successors 
for every fifty Acres of Land hereby granted Yearly at the Feast 
of St Michael the Archangel the Fee Rent of One Shilling, which 
payment is to be made Yearly from Year to Year according to 
his Majesty’s Instructions of the 12th of Sept. 1662 PROVIDED 
that if the said Capt Wm. Byrd his Heirs or Assigns do not Seat 
or plant or Cause to be seated or planted upon the said Land 
within Three Years next ensuing That then it shall be Lawfull 
for any Adventurer or planter to Make Choice thereof & seat 
thereon GIVEN at James City under my hand & the Seal of the 
Colony this 27th day of October 1673. 


WILLIAM BERKELBY”® 
Recorded: Test Phill Ludwell?® Cl Office 


29 Sir William Berkeley, Governor, born in England about 1606, died in 
England July 19, 1677, was appointed Governor of Virginia Feb. 1641-42 
and again June, 1645. He married in 1670 at the age of 64, Frances Cul- 
peper, widow of the Hon. Samuel Stephens. After the death of Governor 
Berkeley, Lady Berkeley married in 1680 Philip Ludwell, (see note 4, Jan. 
Mag.) the cousin of Sir William Berkeley. (Wm. & Mary Q. XVIII, 
115. Neill’s Va. Carolorum; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register, 204, 238, 
249, 252, 257-288) 

30 Philip Ludwell came to Virginia about 1660; Member of Council 1674, 
1675; Secretary of State 1678; Governor of North Carolina 1689-1694. 
By his first wife Lucy, daughter of Robert Higginson, (widow of Major 
Lewis Burwell and of Col. William Bernard) he had a son Philip Ludwell 
of “Greenspring” who married Hannah, dau. of Benjamin Harrison of 
‘Wakefield’. (Va. Mag. I, 175 et seq.) 
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On the Head of this 1280 Acres, lay 
a great Body of Level High Land 
which was for the most part very 
good, which tempted Capt Byrd to 
increase the Quantity to 7351 Acres 
for which he obtained a Patent in- 
cluding what he had taken up before, 
dated the 15th of March 1675 As 
follows 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME 
I Sr. William Berkeley Knight Governor & Captain General of 
Virginia send Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting, WHEREAS 
by Instructions from the Kings most Excellent Majesty directed 
to me & the Council of State his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to Authorize me the said Governor & Council to grant patents 
& to assign such proportion of Land to all Adventurers & planters 
as have been usual heretofore in the like Cases either for Ad- 
venturers of Money or transportation of people into this Colony 
according to a Charter of Orders from the late Treasurer & 
Company & that the same proportion of Fifty Acres of Land be 
granted to every person transported hither since midsummer 
1625 And that the same Course be continued to all Adventurers 
& planters until it shall be otherwise determined by his Majesty 
NOW KNOW YE that I the said Sir William Berkeley Knight 
Governor &c DO with the Consent of the Council of State 
accordingly give & grant unto the said Captain William Byrd 
Seven Thousand Three Hundred & fifty One Acres of Land 
two Rood & twenty four poles on the North Side of James River 
in Henrico County lying & bounding as followeth Beginning at 
the Shoccoes Creek’s Mouth & running up the River between 
West & North West One Hundred Seventy Eight poles then be- 
tween West & South West three hundred & thirty poles then be- 
tween West & North Nine Hundred Thirty Two poles then North 
East Eight Hundred & twenty poles then East four Hundred & 
Eighty poles East South East Twenty Two poles East Thirty 
two poles East South East Sixty poles South East five Hundred 
Twenty poles then between West & South West Eight Hundred 
Twenty Eight poles down the Shoccoes to the place begun at 
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Twelve Hundred & Eighty Acres of the said Land being former- 
ly granted unto the said Capt William Byrd by the Right Honble 
Sir William Berkeley Knight Governor &c as may & doth appear 
by patent Dated the 27th day of October 1673 and the residue 
of the said Seven Thousand Three hundred & fifty One Acres 
of Land being due unto the aforesaid Captain William Byrd by & 
for the Importation of One Hundred Twenty Two persons into 
this Colony whose Names are in the Records mentioned under 
this Patent TO HAVE & TO HOLD the said Land with his 
due Share of all Mines & Minerals therein contained with all 
Rights & priviledges of Hunting Hawking Fishing & Fowling 
with all Woods Rivers & Waters with all profits Commodities 
& Hereditaments whatsoever to the said Land belonging to him 
the said Captain Byrd his Heirs & assigns for Ever in as large & 
ample Manner to all intents & purposes as is Exprest in a Charter 
of Orders from the late Treasurer & Company dated the 18th 
of November 1618 or by Consequence may be justly collected 
out of the same or out of the Letters patents whereon they are 
Grounded To be held of our Sovereign Lord the King his Heirs 
& Successors for Ever as of his Mannor of East Greenwich in 
free and common Soccage & not in Capite nor by Knights Service 
YIELDING AND PAYING to our said Sovereign Lord the 
King his Heirs & Successors for every fifty Acres of Land 
hereby granted Yearly at the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
the Fee Rent of One Shilling, which payment is to be made 
Yearly from Year to Year, according to his Majesty’s Instruc- 
tions of the 12th day of September 1662 PROVIDED that if 
the said Capt. William Byrd his Heirs or Assigns do not seat or 
plant or cause to be seated or planted upon the said Land within 
Three Years next ensuing then it shall be Lawfull for any 
Adventurer or planter to make choice & seat thereupon. GIVEN 
at James City under my Hand & the Seal of the Colony this 
15th day of March 16756 Anno Regni Regis Caroli Secundi 
28° 
WILLIAM BERKELEY 
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Test Phill Ludwell Dep Secry 
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Col. Byrd some Years after took out 
another Patent for 956 Acres of Land 
lying below Shaccoe Creek & including 
some he had before dated the 20th 
day of April 1687 As follows 


TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall Come I Francis Lord 
Howard Baron of Effingham his Majesty’s Lieutenant & Govern- 
or of Virginia send Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting 
WHEREAS his late Majesty hath been graciously pleased by 
his Royal Letters Patents under the Great Seal of England bear- 
ing Date at Westminster the Tenth Day of October in the 28th 
Year of his Reign amongst other Things in the said Letters 
Patents contained to continue & Confirm the Ancient Power & 
priviledge of Granting fifty Acres of Land for every person 
imported into this his Majesty Colony of Virginia NOW KNOW 
YE That I the said Francis Lord Howard Governor & DO 
with the Advice & consent of the Council of State accordingly 
Give & Grant unto the Honble William Byrd Esq a Tract of 
Land containing nine Hundred fifty Six Acres Scituate & lying 
on the North Side of James River in Henrico County & bound- 
ing as followeth Vizt Beginning at the Mouth of Shaccoe Creek 
and running down James River aforesaid, according to the 
Meanders & Windings of the same two hundred fifty five poles 
thence East three hundred & twenty pole to a Gum standing in 
the Run Called Gillies Run being the Dividing Line between 
this Land & the Land belonging to Gylly Groomamarin*! thence 
North 29 3-4 Degrees West One Hundred & forty poles to 
Pickinocky Road thence North Eight Degrees West One Hun- 
dred & forty poles to the head of a Valley thence North thirty 


31 Gilly Gromarin, an early settler whose name is variously spelled, owned 
land in the eastern portion of what is now the present City of Richmond, 
and from whom Gillie’s Creek which flowed through this land took its 
name. His will, dated Oct. 16, 1716, names sons Wiltshire, Francis, Gillie. 
The first two dying without issue, the son Gillie entered upon said land. 
His daughter Mary married Colwell Pettypool, and Susannah married 
Charles Lewis. In 1772 an act was passed to vest certain lands whereof 
Colwell Pettypool and Mary, his wife, are seized in fee simple in Joseph 
Mayo and for settling other land and slaves, to be purchased, in lieu 
thereof. (Va. Mag. XXXIII, 398; Hening VII, 643; Moore’s History of 
Henrico Parish, p. 229) 
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Five Degrees West One Hundred & thirty pole across the Road 
aforesaid, thence North fifty Six Degrees West three hundred 
& twenty poles to Shacco Creek, thence down the said Creek ac- 
cording to the Windings thereof three Hundred Sixty One poles 
to the place began at Five Hundred Acres of this Land being 
formerly included in a Patent granted to the Honble Thomas 
Stegg Esqr & from him derived to the aforesaid Colo William 
Byrd And the Residue hereof adjoining at the Heads was with 
it included within these Bounds and due by & for the Trans- 
portation of Ten persons into this Colony whose names are in 
the Records mentioned under this patent TO HAVE AND. TO 
HOLD the said Land with his due Share of all Mines & Miner- 
als therein contained, with all Rights & priviledges of Hunting 
Hawking Fishing & Fowling with all Woods Waters & Rivers 
with all profits Commodities & Hereditaments whatsoever to 
the said Lands belonging to him the said William Byrd Esqr his 
Heirs & Assigns for ever in as large & ample Manner to all 
Intents & purposes as hath been used & allowed since the first 
plantation TO BE HELD of our Sovereign Lord the King his 
Heirs & Successors as of his Mannor of East Greenwich in free 
and common Succage & not in Capite nor by Knight’s Service 
YIELDING & PAYING unto our said Sovereign Lord the King 
his heirs & Successors for every fifty Acres of Land hereby 
Granted at the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel the Fee Rent 
of one Shilling which payment is to be made Yearly from Year 
to Year, according to his Majesty’s Instructions of the 12th of 
September 1662. PROVIDED that if the said William Byrd 
Esqr his Heirs or Assigns do not seat or plant or cause to be 
seated or planted upon the said Land within three Years now 
next ensuing the Date hereof that then it shall & may be lawfull 
for any Adventurer or planter to make choice thereof, & Seat 
thereon Given under my hand & the Seal of the Colony this 
Twentieth Day of April Anno Dni 1687. 
EFFINGHAM 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 


RANDOLPH-CARR LETTER 


Courtesy of Mrs. ANNA DEANE Carr Davips 


July 28th, 1787. 
Dear Carr,} 


The requisitions of a friend are always to me most pleasing 
commands; which whilst they carry with them all the force of 
obedience which the mandates of an Eastern despot can boast, 
nevertheless convey the most unfeigned satisfaction. They are 
to be sure marks of esteem and confidence which the man who 
makes them thinks can nowhere be so properly placed as in the 
person of whom he solicits the favour. I really tho’ was some- 
what surprised when I found your request of the nature it was. 
I did not suppose there was a man in the world to whom the his- 
tory of my transactions cou’d have afforded the smallest enter- 
tainment. To be sure if originality has any right to attention 
many of my adventures may lay claim to it. But this originality 
is of so peculiar a nature that I supposed there were but few who 
could derive any satisfaction from hearing of it. However as I 
have found you of so extraordinary a mould as to wish this 
trifling satisfaction, as you have even particularly requested it, 
I shall conclude you are one of the few to whom the originality 
of P. R.’s original manoevres are pleasing and interesting and 
shall therefore give you the whole history. I set out from Chats- 
worth on Monday accompanied by old abraham on my way to 
Tuckahoe, resolved, if possible to storm the citadel in which was 
contained Miss Judah’s? virtues and accomplishments. I first 


1It is not definitely known which of the Carr brothers was the one to 
whom the letter was written. Thomas Carr (d. 1773) married July 20, 
1765, Martha, the sister of Thomas Jefferson. and had Peter, b. 1770, Sam- 
uel, b. 1771 and Dabney, b. 1773. It may be noticed that the marriage of 
the parents of Peter S. Randolph (See note 5) and that of the parents of 
the Carr boys was but two years apart and it is understandable that their 
children should be friends —(Va. Mag. II, 222, 223; Wm. and Mary Quar., 
XX, 214.) 

2 Thomas Mann Randolph (1st) of ’Tuckahoe’ (1741-1794) married 1st 
Nov. 18, 1761, Anne, (1745-1789) dau. of Col. Archibald Cary of Ampthill. 
They had among other children Judith Randolph, b. Nov. 24, 1772, married 
in 1893, her cousin Richard Randolph of ‘Bizarre,’ brother of John Randolph 
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regulared my wardrobe as follows. I laid out for my first days 
appearance, a thin and genteel riding coat, a white waistcoat, a 
pair of Nankeen breeches, white stockings, and a beautiful pair 
of—half boots! This you observe was for the first day’s exhibi- 
tion when mounted on the little Roane I appeared at that ter- 
restrial elysium Tuckahoe. The next thing on the docket was my 
Red coat, in all its pristine effulgence glittering in the sun as if 
trimmed with gold The black silk breeches which you Clamp 
and myself got a pair of, a nice silk waistcoat and a pair of most 
elegant white silk stockings. For the next a very elegant lead- 
coloured coat, a pair of nankeen breeches & very fine cotton 
stockings, with a most elegant dimmety waistcoat. This Sir is 
the manner in which my extensive wardrobe was to be regulated. 
At the expiration of these 3 days as I shou’d have shewn all my 
cloaths & I imagined they wou’d be nearly tired of me, I pro- 
posed taking my departure. But after having reached Richmond, 
some money which I expected to get there could not be obtained. 
I thought it most prudent therefore to send old abraham on and 
follow him in the morning. For you know nothing so soon sig- 
nalizes a man as a fine gentleman as being able to say to one 
servant, here my boy take this dollar for the trouble I have given 
you since my arrival, and to another this half dollar an so on. 
But to proceed with my story. When the morning arrived I found 
it as impossible to obtain money as I had done the night before. 
So I resolved to depart altogether on my own merit and go with- 
out. As I was going on in full tilt I met Col. Tom himself, who 
persuaded me much to stay and dine with him that day at Pen- 
nock’s,? and take the cool of the evening for it, as it was then 
very warm. I for some time hesitated, but considering from 
whom the request came I resolved to assent. I spent a very agree- 
able day at Pennock’s, and the evening coming on apace I 


of Roanoke.—(Tuckahoe Family Bible, once owned by Ann Cary Randolph, 
now owned by Mr. Harold Jefferson Coolidge, and cited in Va, Mag., 
XLV, p. 72.) 

3 Among the merchants who carried on a large mercantile business in the 
City of Richmond at this period was the firm of Pennock & Skipwith. It is 
probable that this was the Pennock named, and in 1789, an Act was passed 
by the Assembly giving William Pennock the exclusive right of conveying 
persons in stage carriage to and from certain places for a limited timé, and 
for other purposes.—( Richmond, Its People and Is Story, by Mrs. Stanard, 
p. 54; Hening, Vol. XIII, p. 106.) 
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mounted my horse to go but had not proceeded far before I was 
stopped by the rain. In this dilemma nothing could exceed my 
anxiety. I had sometimes an inclination to push thro the violent 
storm let the consequence be what it wou’d; for I was afraid 
lest old abraham who had gone up the night before carrying a 
huge portmanteau wou’d give me out and return. My prognosti- 
cation proved too true. Early in the morning on which I intended 
to set out, who shou’d I see pacing into town but the old fellow 
with his portmanteau. Nothing cou’d now exceed my distress. 
I hated not to go, and still feared to set out for Tuckahoe. How- 
ever I changed my cloaths, dressed very genteelly, and resolved 
to set out unaccompanied by a servant. Doctor Currie* happened 
to be going up to visit Mrs. Randolph and we both pushed off 
together. After an agreeable ride we at length reached the house 
about two o’clock, just about the time when Miss J’s beauty was 
in its meridian splendor. We found her doing the honours of the 
table with the most ineffable sweetness and grace. She rose as 
we entered to salute us. She rose! heavens with what angelic 
majesty tempered with all that sweetness and modesty of which 
human nature in its perfect state is capable. If Carr you have 
never known the force of beauty If you have been never warmed 
by the genial influnce of love If you are anxious not to experi- 
ence its powerful effects until you have seen the sun of several 
years more, you may account yourself fortunate that you were 
not present at this interesting and commanding moment. The 
coldest Anchorite who had not for twenty years before been agi- 
tated by the sudden impulse of any human passion, whose heart 
was formed of such insensible materials that his joy had never 
curdled at another’s woe, who had not once in his whole life 


4 Virginia’s debt to Scotch medicine was a great one. It is almost cer- 
tainly true that one of the largest factors in elevating the whole tone of 
medicine in America toward the end of the century was the influx of for- 
eign physicians brought in by the French and Indian Wars and Particularly 
by the Revolutionary War. In Virginia much of the new blood came from 
Scotland and among these men was Dr. James Currie, a graduate of the 
University of Edinborough, who settled in Richmond. At one time his resi- 
dence was on ‘Broad Road near 10th street’ and in 1779 he advertised that 
his fees for the practice of physic would be at the old rate, before the prices 
of medicine . . . became so exorbitant, and that his accounts were payable 
in tobacco at twenty shillings per hundred weight. His obituary appeared 
in The Enquirer, The Gazette and The Argus, April 24, 25, 1817.—(Medi- 
cine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century by Dr. Wyndham Blanton, pp. 
27, 92; Va. Mag., XX, 290, XXII, 391.) 
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experienced the magic influence of a beautiful woman on the 
human soul, wou’d on this occasion have found that the ice of 
his nature was converted into heat, and that he himself was re- 
animated into something more similar to the genius and disposi- 
tion of a Son of Adam. As she spoke to me, a small border of 
red occasioned by the blush of ingenuous modesty, tinged her 
lovely face, which opposed to the snowy whiteness of her skin 
formed an enchanting spectacle not much inferior to that which 
is exhibited in the eastern sky just at the moment when aurora 
is about to dispense the beams of her effulgence to the whole 
animate world. For my part I own I was transported with rap- 
ture, especially as I thought myself the cause of her making so 
lovely an appearance. What her blushes proceede from I can- 
not tell, unless it was the eyes of the whole house being upon us 
two since every member of the family knew my attachment to 
her and conceived I had come with a determination to pay my 
addresses to her. Be that as it may, I sat down to dinner but 
cou’d scarcely swallow a mouthful. My hand trembled, my heart 
palpitated and my eyes too well evinced my internal commotion. 
After dinner we assembled in the hall where the sweet Judah 
favoured us with a good deal of her incomparable musick. She 
played as if she had been inspired by some diety of musick, and 
tho excelling in so peculiar a manner, seemed to do it with a 
modesty which appeared to indicate an opinion of her own de- 
ficiency, which few so eminent as herself wou’d ever have thought 
they possessed. Thus my friend have I endeavoured as circum- 
stantially as possible to give you an account of my visit to the 
most perfect of her sex. In doing this I think I have said enough 
of her to enable you to form a proper idea of her worth. Shou’d 
you have been unfortunate enough not to have attained this 
knowledge, believe me when I tell you in plain words: She is 
beautiful, sensible, affable, polite, good-tempered, agreeable, and 
to crown the whole truly calculated both by her virtues and ac- 
complishments to render any man happy. 
Your friend 


Peter S. Randolph® 


5 William Randolph, son of the emigrant, married Elizabeth, dau. of Peter 
Beverley and had a son Peter Randolph of ‘Chatsworth’ (b. 1713, d. July 8, 
1767) who was a member of the House of Burgesses 1749, of the Council 
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N. B. If I can get the Nankeen for you I will and have it made 
by Bob who I assure you will make it better and cheaper 
than any Taylor down there. Get your measure and in- 
close it to me and the breeches shall be done as quick as 
possible. 


1750, and Surveyor General of the Customs. He married in 1733 Lucy, 
the daughter of Robert Bolling of ‘Bollingbroke.’ Peter and Lucy (Bolling) 
Randolph had a son William Randolph who married Nov. 26, 1767, Mary, 
the daughter of Sir William Skipwith, and their son Peter Skipwith Ran- 
dolph, the writer of the letter, married not the fair Judith Randolph, but 
Elizabeth, the dau. of James Southall.—(Bristol Parish Register, 214, 215; 
Va, Mag. IV, 450; Wm. and Mary Quar. V, 162, VIII, 29.) 
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A CRISIS IN EDUCATION, 1834* 
(Washington College) 
(Continued ) 


By WiuiAM D. Hovyrt, Jr. 


7. From the Lexington Union, October 4th 1834. 


Washington College. Mr. Editor—The declining state of 
Washington College has been to me an object of the deepest 
interest for several years; and when its former prosperity is com- 
pared with its present low state, it cannot but remind one of that 
ancient seminary, William and Mary. This latter institution is 
now also in a declining state; but the causes which have pro- 
duced the decline of William and Mary are not the same which 
seem to have produced the decline of Washington College. I 
mentioned in my last number, that although some alterations had 
been made in the former system of education in this College, the 
institution still continued in its downward course. Now this may 
be because the new system has not properly taken effect; but it 
would seem that the laws which under the old system were excel- 
lent, are not more strictly enforced now than they were formerly. 
It is my opinion that while they remain as dead letters—while the 
professors are not strict in College discipline—while the trustees 
are indifferent to the welfare of the institution—and while the 
students themselves regard their studies with indifference or dis- 
like, Washington College can never recover its former pre- 
eminence in Virginia. But were the laws strictly executed—were 
the professors to become energetic, vigilant and attentive—were 
the trustees to throw off their indifference, and to assume their 
former minute and thorough investigation of the affairs of Col- 
lege—and were the students to become interested and enthusi- 
astic in their studies, nothing could prevent Washington College 
from attaining to a higher stand in Virginia, than it has ever yet 
attained. This institution might then become in Western Vir- 
ginia what William and Mary formerly was in Eastern Virginia. 
But if an important part remains for the trustees and professors 
to perform, a good deal must depend upon the students them- 


*Copyright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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selves. All that they can do towards the prosperity of the insti- 
tution they should do; the debating societies especially, should be 
cherished and promoted. 


I have said something about the old and new system. By the 
old system is meant the course pursued by the faculty and trustees 
from the establishment of Washington College to the year 1833. 
At that time and since, some alterations have been made in the 
former system of education, which I have called the new system. 
It is my design here to compare the old and new system in one 
or two particulars. In the old system there were two sessions in 
a year of five months each, and two vacations of one month each. 
In the new system there is but one session of 10 months, and but 
one vacation of two months at the end, which takes place on the 
last day of June, the commencement being on the Ist day of 
September. This is an alteration which deserved to be consid- 
ered. Under the old system the studies which the student had to 
pursue were too many for him to become perfectly master of 
in the time allotted for this purpose, and without any respect 
being paid to his capacity, habits or disposition, he was hurried 
over his studies, without sufficient reflection—not having derived 
any lasting benefit from them. On this account I have fre- 
quently heard students ask what advantage was there in pursu- 
ing such and such a study? and frequently they abandon them 
altogether. Classes were instituted, not according to the talents, 
capacity, habits or disposition of the student, but to suit the 
convenience of the teacher. Such being the state of the case, the 
student had little or no interest in his studies—he pursued them 
reluctantly as a task imposed upon him, and regarded them with 
aversion. The interest and affections of the student for his 
studies were so little conciliated by the measures adopted by the 
faculty that he spoke of the former with dislike, and of the lat- 
ter with ridicule and disapprobation. What served to damp the 
ardour of the most enterprising was, that at the end of the 
session whole classes generally met with the same honorable 
award, or with the same mark of disapprobation. 


Sufficient inducements were not set before tiiose who were 
steady and industrious to continue so, nor were motives suff- 
ciently strong presented, to reclaim the idle, and to spur the 
lethargic on to laudable exertion. Such were the ill effects pro- 
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ceeding from the old system. Now it appears to me that by 
lengthening the session to 10 months and by proper manage- 
ment on the part of the professors and trustees, those evils may 
be effectually avoided. I say by proper management on the part 
of the trustees and professors, because, if the same measures 
are pursued under the new or under the old system; if a multi- 
plicity of studies are engaged in and all are hurried over with- 
out the Student becoming thoroughly acquainted with any of 
them; the same evils that proceeded from the old system will 
continue to be produced. But if a few text books are employed, 
and these are not changed until the Student has become thor- 
oughly imbued in all their important principles; if these text 
books are explained by suitable illustrations and lectures delivered 
by the professors ; if discipline is strictly maintained and the laws 
rigidly enforced; then the evils which were produced from the 
old System will cease to exist, and Washington College will rise 
once more to its former pre-eminence in Virginia. It is presumed 
the professors, by engaging manners, by suitable encouragement, 
by just discrimination, by good arrangement in making the 
studies agree with the talents, habits and disposition of each 
individual Student; will interest him in his studies; will engage 
him to a vigorous prosecution of them; and will induce him 
to form regular, steady and industrious habits. 


The grammar School is an important attachment to the 
College and requires the attention of the professors as much 
as any of the departments. The tutor should be elected like 
the professors and not yearly as under the old system. He 
should be a man of a proper age and of the necessary quali- 
fications. It would not be amiss in my opinion to ascertain 
his duties of tutor clearly so that he may attend exclusively 
to the grammar school. The salary of the tutor should not 
be much less than that of the professors. 


Mr. Editor, in looking over the University regulations I find 
they have at the University an officer called Proctor; whose duty 
it is to receive all the funds committed into his hands and pay 
them out by order from the faculty. All the Students when they 
matriculate are obliged to promise that they have committed into 
the hands of the Proctor all their disposable funds. Were this 
measure adopted in this institution, it would be productive of 
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many advantages, which would justify its immediate adoption. 
An Observer. (Elliott Alexander) 


8. From the Lexington Union, October 4th 1834. 

Washington College. Mr. Editor—My sole business with the 
writer, Hampden, is to correct his false and exaggerated senti- 
ments respecting the College. [ care neither for his opinions, nor 
for the acerbity of his bile, nor for the cracking of his small wit. 

He has the impudence to adhere in his No. 2, to the assertion 
that ‘scarcely a vestige remains’ of the ‘many valuable works’ 
which (he says) were once in the library. He admits that the 
number of volumes never was large: and in fact it never ex- 
ceeded about 500. Now any man may go and see with his eyes, 
that hundreds of the old books still ‘remain.’ He pretends to 
Know the truth of his assertion. He knows no such thing. He 
cannot name a dozen ‘valuable works’ which have been lost 
through ‘sheer neglect-—I doubt whether he could name half a 
dozen such works. Let him come to the test. I admit the loss of 
some few books in the course of 50 years. Let him attempt to 
name more than a few, if he dare. 

He still declaims loudly about the two old buildings. The truth 
is, that from the bad quality of the materials, inevitable decay 
has been going on in the walls, and effectual repair is impracti- 
cable. The one that has become uninhabitable, ought to be de- 
molished ; and the other ought to be patched up for temporary 
use, until funds can be provided for the erection of a new build- 
ing. This is the sum of the matter, and the whole ground of all 
this noisy declamation. 

He speaks emphatically of ‘thousands of dollars expended for 
apparatus prior to 1828 or ‘33.’ This apparatus is ‘gone, (he said) 
with the snow balls and bandy sticks employed in its destruction.’ 

One would infer from the strain of his language that not less 
than 4 or $5000 worth had been destroyed. Now, what is the 
fact? In the year 1776 about $220, and at sundry times after- 
wards, about $800 more—in all about one thousand dollars within 
the period of 54 years—were appropriated for apparatus. If any 
items have escaped my search into the records, they must be 
small. The result is, that the appropriations to supply the insti- 
tution with apparatus, were at the rate of about 20 dollars per 
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year. Now Hampden thinks himself qualified to criticize the 
management of the college: he must therefore be somewhat of 
a scholar. Then let him solve the following problem: 


Given to supply the institution during 50 years, apparatus 
which cost 1000 dollars. From which deduct— 

1. Several articles of value on hands. 

2. Some worthless or inferior sort of articles, which every 
institution is liable to receive when it orders apparatus from 
abroad. 

3. Accidental derangement or breakage by the way, or by 
use; to which such delicate instruments are necessarily subject— 
besides the natural wear of many years. 


4. Loss from want of means at this place, to get injured or 
worn out articles repaired. 

Question. After he has made these deductions, how many 
‘thousands of dollars’ worth of apparatus will remain to have 
been destroyed by ‘snow balls and bandy sticks?’ This remainder 
will show the quantity of truth in his assertions. 


He insinuates that the professors now in College are idle. He 
slanders them. They are fully employed. They perform the 
duties of the language department in addition to their own. They 
have as many classes as they can well attend to.—The classes are 
small; but this circumstance will prove to all who understand the 
subject that their salaries are more reduced than their labers. 

The college is in a disorganized state, having but half the num- 
ber of professors necessary to constitute a faculty. Until the 
faculty is filled up, and the future organization and government 
of the college are known to the public, no reasonable man will 
expect a full school; and no man of judgment and candour will 
reproach the present professors with a state of things which they 
could not prevent, though it was long foreseen. 

He also gave an exaggerated idea of the wealth of the Col- 
lege, when he said that the College ‘might rival the University!’ 
It has in fact only one fourth of the income, and one twentieth 
of the property in buildings, apparatus, &c. judging from what 
the buildings &c. of the University cost. But so it is with all his 
assertions. They are made at random, and in the most ‘reckless’ 
spirit of exaggeration and calumny. 
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He threatens to have the trustees cashiered, and the disposal 
of the College transferred to the Legislature. I understand the 
game he is playing. He may find it a game of hazard. A skulk- 
ing libeller is not safe, even when he hides himself behind the 
shadow of a name and the name of a shadow. I wish not to 
expose him personally; but some one else may have less for- 
bearance. I have branded him in his assumed character to pre- 
vent the mischief which he would do. Now he may go. 


Q. (Henry Ruffner) 


9. From the Lexington Union, October 11th 1834. 


Washington College—No. 3. Mr. Editor:—I would not with 
Hampden, your most worthy correspondent, attribute wilful and 
foul mismanagement to the trustees of Washington College; but 
I am disposed to think that they do not devote that time and 
attention to this high trust which their country have a right to 
expect of them. Nor would I censure these very worthy gen- 
tlemen more than any others placed in a similar situation, pro- 
vided I were not satisfied from a very slight observation that 
they are prone to forget the highly honorable station they occupy, 
and the important charge committed to their keeping. 

In my last I endeavored to substantiate the facts just alluded 
to by adducing two or three corroborative circumstances. I will 
here barely advert to one more fact, and I am done with that 
part of the subject. This last, however it may merit attention, is 
of less moment than some others hitherto noticed. The number 
of those gentlemen to whom the management of this institution 
is entrusted is not small. Out of 20, (which is said to be their 
number,) it might very reasonably be expected that five (one 
fourth), would be found regularly and punctually in attendance 
at the examinations. But this is not the case. For the last 2 or 
3 years the examinations have continued for six or seven days— 
during which time the Alumni undergo a close and rigid oral 
examination by the faculty on the studies of the session last past. 
Now it would really seem, even to a superficial observer of things, 
that inasmuch as in framing a code of laws the trustees esteemed 
the examinations of so much importance as to appropriate this 
much time exclusively to that purpose, that they would not allow 
them to be gone through with under the inspection of but three 
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or four numbers of their board. For, sir, it is confidently as- 
serted by those on whom we can rely, that it not unfrequently 
happens that during a major part of this time there are but three, 
and sometimes only two trustees in attendance, out of 12 in the 
county, eight of whom live in Lexington and its immediate vicin- 
ity. When Dr. Marshall was elected President, and had assumed 
the reins of ‘sage discipline,’ ‘mighty works were soon to show 
forth themselves’ in Washington College. The trustees were on 
the tiptoe of expectancy, all alive to their duty, and in a commo- 
tion about what had best be done, as ‘—Ocean into tempest 
wrought, To waft a feather or to drown a fly,’ they consigned 
(as some hoped) to everlasting oblivion an ancient and vener- 
able code of laws which had long governed the institution in 
equity. And what have they substituted in its stead? A few 
pages regulating the conduct of the faculty, and this six day’s 
examination.—The labour of a mountain surely is a mouse! But 
this ardent zeal was all smoke: ‘like the morning vapor or the 
early dew,’ ‘it’s gone, and none knows how or where,’ without a 
monument worthy to perpetuate its remembrance. 

But to the reasons why the examinations are not better at- 
tended. We know, (as urged) that the trustees have other busi- 
ness to attend to, and that at times it is extremely inconvenient 
for them to leave these concerns abruptly. Now, how easy a 
thing it would be for them to adopt some general rule of attend- 
ance, by dividing themselves into classes, and making it obliga- 
tory on each class to attend to so much of the examination as 
may suit the general convenience of the board. It seems to me 
that this would remedy any inconvenience not of a fortuitous 
nature. Not until some means are devised by which a punctual 
and prompt attendance of more than one or two of the board of 
examiners is secured, need we expect to find existing to any ex- 
tent that laudable emulation which enkindles a spirit of vigilance 
and industry, and makes the walls of college seem indeed a place 
dedicated to science and art. Not until the student can be brought 
to believe that the honors are awarded by the men who heard 
him examined, will he prize the marks of distinction, nor will 
these marks have a tendency to elicit that praise worthy zeal, 
which of a truth makes music in the busy hum of youthful voices, 
as in scattered groups they advance up the difficult hill of science. 
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Here this subject as far as I have to do with it may sleep; for I 
feel satisfied that the trustees themselves are aware that some 
change must take place either in the government of Washington 
College, or in the administration of that government, before it can 
re-establish a long lost reputation. Indeed it does not matter so 
much as it regards the laws, as it does the manner in which these 
laws are enforced—for in the language of Pope we may say, ‘Let 
fools for forms of government contest, That government that’s 
best administered is best.’ 


The next thing that merits attention is an insinuation that 
Washington College has not declined as much as most persons 
imagine ; but that this apparent declension is owing to the recent 
establishment of similar institutions throughout the country. The 
difference in point of the number of its students during its pros- 
perous and its present days is too great not to be indicative of 
something real. We cannot be mistaken when we witness the 
number of students diminish from what would entitle the insti- 
tution to be thought highly respectable and flourishing, down to 
the average number of 30. No, sir, facts like these are ‘confirma- 
tions strong as proof from holy writ.’ I am aware that there are 
several newly established institutions in our Western and South 
Western States, from whence Washington College was formerly 
supplied with a considerable number of students, and that very 
recently one has been got under way in this State. A great ma- 
jority of those new institutions are either sectarian or manual 
labor schools, and of course schools of that character would not 
deduct many from the number of those who would attend our 
College, provided it sustained a fair character. The University 
of Virginia is the only institution that has ever in the least af- 
fected the declension of Washington College. It should be re- 
membered here that in proportion as the literary institutions of 
our country increase so the number of youths to be educated 
increase, or even in a ratio in excess to that of the institutions. 
I had not thought that arguments were necessary to coerce a 
candid mind into the belief that our College has not its propor- 
tionate number of students; indeed until lately, we had always 
taken this fact for granted, never once presuming it doubted. 

Here comes again that puzzling question so often asked— 
[ Reader supply the ellipsis ]—Is it because she is richly endowed? 
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One has called our attention to that remarkable fact in the history 
of literary institutions, that so many of those so richly endowed at 
their commencement have labored along under the most unprom- 
ising appearances, and some of them perhaps yet to go down to 
the ‘vile dust unwept,’ while those that have been got under way 
by the private bounty and persevering zeal of numerous friends, 
although they have started on scanty resources, have continued 
to flourish until now they are the ornaments of our land. Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts is an example in point.—It has 
had a more formidable rival in Harvard University than ever 
Washington College had in the University of Virginia. It was 
endowed originally by the Congregationalists, and has acquired 
and maintained from the most unauspicious commencement a 
celebrity which is imperishable. And here too, in our own State, 
is Randolph-Macon College, just a short time since incorporated 
by the Legislature: its professorships are not all filled, but it has 
nearly 200 students, and bids very fair to become a shining orna- 
ment to our State. There are other institutions in the United 
States whose origin has been equally unlikely, and whose auspices 
equally unfavorable, that are now the prolific nurseries of science. 
Some of them doubtless have already sent forth men who are 
bright gems in the galaxy of American talent and erudition: 
ornaments to their country, and honors to their alma mater. But 
Washington College has contributed not a little to the general 
fund of talent possessed in the U. States. Scattered in the West 
and in the South, are the sons of her care and her alumni are 
now the defenders and protectors of the liberty bequeathed by 
her liberal donor. And is she soon to cease sending into this the- 
atre of usefulness? and are we to look forward with the gloomy 
reflection that the future is never to realize what the past has 
been, while the brightest anticipations of her best friends are but 
ill-boding hectic dreams? No! we answer emphatically, no! for 
her means are amply adequate to the accomplishment of any 
ends necessary to her restoration. And we know that the trustees 
are men of literary attainments—men who appreciate an educa- 
tion, and men, too, who are not devoid of energy and promptitude 
in action, (whenever certain interests may be effected). Now, 
can such men be slack when they have a supervision in the train- 
ing of young minds that are one day more or less to influence the 
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destinies of our government? and can they permit the institu- 
tion which is the munificence of the father of his country, long 
to grovel in the beclouded atmosphere of a common country 
grammar school? 

Hampden’s allusion to the establishment of a military profes- 
sorship, at this moment brings to recollection the legacy from 
the society of Cincinnati, which was left to this institution on 
the condition that it be used in creating and maintaining a mili- 
tary professorship: and in my mind a military school in connec- 
tion with Washington College, would enhance its reputation more 
than any thing yet devised. It is true that judicious management 
may insure a permanent reputation without such a school, but 
with it, the ‘assurance will be doubly sure.’ It is said that several 
of the trustees are inimical to the establishment of such a school, 
and would willingly evade the application of the fund on the 
conditions prescribed. They who would do so are blind to the 
dearest interests of the institution. There is not a school of any 
merit professedly devoted to military science in the United States, 
except that of West Point Academy, and that is obnoxious to 
several very material objections. The number of unsuccessful 
applicants at that school is now great, but it would amount an- 
nually to scores if the conditions on which they entered as cadets 
did not deprive them of the disposal of their after time and tal- 
ents by obliging them to accept whenever called upon, a commis- 
sion in the U. States service. There are many who would gladly 
embrace an opportunity to become acquainted with the science 
of tactics if the conditions were not so venal. 

I have already encroached too far upon other matter; but I 
would beg leave in conclusion, briefly to notice a remark incau- 
tiously let fall from ‘An Observer.’ He says—‘As for the office 
of President, none would suit better than a minister of the gos- 
pel.’ If I believed any one else tho’t so but himself, I would 
make an effort to dethrone the opinion—but as it is I shall con- 
tent myself with allowing him to solve this question—What 
would St. Paul have thought if he had been asked to take charge 
of a school? And now I have done. Thanks for your patience. 

Fuscus. (Phil. Ewing) 
Lexington, Sept. 29. 
(To be continued) 
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NORFOLK, PORTSMOUTH, and GOSPORT AS 
SEEN BY MOREAU DE SAINT-MERY 
IN MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 1794* 
(Concluded ) 


Translated and Edited by 
FILLMORE NorFLeEeET, Pu. D., Rich Monp, VA. 


The squadron under Van Stable, which had come to meet the 
convoy in the Chesapeake and escort it to France, was not so 
fortunate. Two of the ships of the line, the Tigre and the Jean- 
Bart, especially the first, lost many of their men there. This in- 
crease in deaths was the result of several contributing factors: 
the difficulty of getting the men from Hampton Roads to the 
hospital, the exhaustion caused by transportation, and a certain 
hesitancy about sending the men to the hospital caused by a 
desire to maintain an adequate crew. The disease, of a gangren- 
ous nature, swiftly ran its course, the doctors attributing it to 
the effect of a certain wood employed in the construction of the 
boats. 

Several Negroes employed in the hospital to wait on the pa- 
tients were also victims, an incident that serves to distinguish 
this disease from yellow fever to which Negroes are immune. 

Near the hospital is an inn, or rather a grog shop, which 
entices tipplers when the weather is fine. 

The temperature of Norfolk is very uneven. From one day 
to the next, and even in the interval of a few hours, one feels, 
so to speak, a change of season. 

As soon as the wind shifts between east and northwest, a cold 
spell sets in, but when it blows from the other directions it is 
almost blistering. In so warm a place where there is scarcely 
any transition, as it were, between winter and summer, it would 
seem that the day announcing the approach of the warm season— 
May first—ought not to be a time for festivities. Yet, on this 
day that is so delightful in France, all Norfolkians wear a small 
bit of deer’s tail in their hats and look with smiling faces on the 


* Copright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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world. Even the boats contribute to the general holiday spirit 
by sporting green branches from the ends of their sailyards. 

On the same day, May Ist, the annual review of the Norfolk 
Militia takes place. 

Most of the companies are badly armed, not drilled at all, and 
without uniforms. A few, however, wear uniforms made en- 
tirely of blue except for a touch of red on the cuffs and collars. 
Others have green coats with white buttons, and black leather 
caps decorated with plumes and a sky blue sash which gives 
them a rather tawdry air. 

Members of the light artillery wear blue coats, with collar, 
lapels, and cuffs of scarlet, yellow ornaments and a stiff mili- 
tary hat with a flame-colored cockade. The generals wear dark 
blue coats with vest, breeches, collar, ornaments, and lining of 
buff ; the epaulettes are of gold.*7 

After the review, everyone withdraws to the commons just 
behind the town for a barbaro or barbecue, that is, pieces of wood 
in the form of a spit are placed above a large fire and on this 
meat is roasted right in the open. 

The spirit of May Ist and the reunion of brothers-in-arms 
produce in Norfolk a noisy holiday that has one common result: 
not one citizen soldier wins a victory over the charms of the 
bottle. 

Colonel Mathews‘*® is in command of the militia of Norfolk 
city and county. 

The seizure of American ships going to or leaving French 
ports has given Congress the idea of taking some measures to 
defend the coast. As a consequence, fortifications were begun in 
Norfolk in May 1794; this particular fort is built of earth and 
located on the left bank of the Elizabeth River about a thousand 
toises below Portsmouth. In it the militia has already mounted 
a twenty-four hour guard composed, in all, of 14 men. The build- 
ing of this fortification is under the direction of M. Rivardi,*® 
an Italian engineer. 


47 The uniforms had changed little by 1806, see Calendar of State Papers, 
vol. 9, p. 476. 

48 Gen. Thomas Mathews. For his contemporary letters to Gov. Lee, 
see tbid, vol. vii, pp. 98-90, 103. 

49 Major John Jacob Ulrich Rivardi; for instructions to him as en- 
gineer in fortfiying Norfolk, see ibid, vol. vii, pp. 87, 91-95, 138, 237, 502; 
his letters to Gov. Lee, ibid, pp. 110-111, 173, 184-5, 212-3, 221-2. 
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From this fort just mentioned were fired three shots during 
the night of May 8th or 9th, 1794, on the English frigate Daeda- 
lus, anchored so close within range that a cannon ball was found 
in one of the ship’s water casks. 

This reprehensible act is proof of what I have recounted about 
the partiality of Norfolk’s inhabitants to the French. The senti- 
ment is particularly noticeable too in their remarks, in the fond- 
ness a large number have for wearing the tricolored cockade, and 
in the eager manner in which they tarred and feathered an Amer- 
ican on April 22d, and then rolled him about the streets in a cart 
for an entire day, all because he had made some disparaging re- 
marks about the French. Although Mr. Robert Taylor,®® the 
mayor, delivered an harangue in order to make them stop this 
crass punishment, they persisted with grim determination. 

Another incident of the same nature can be cited. When the 
French convoy was preparing to leave Hampton Roads and sail 
for Europe, rumor spread that pilot boats were going to be dis- 
patched to Halifax with the information; that very evening the 
pilot boats then in Norfolk were unrigged. 

However, this kind of enthusiasm does not prevail everywhere. 
In the market the French are overcharged, for love of their 
money finds a large spot in more than one heart. 

Nevertheless, I am forced to repeat that no other place on the 
continent gives the French so great a proof of its appreciation 
or so cordial a welcome as Norfolk. The state of Virginia has 
granted the colonists from Santo Domingo 2600 gourdes, 15000 
francs,®! and Congress, 1500 gourdes, 8000 francs. It is now 
time to speak of the numerous slaves that exist in the town. 

The life of degradation Negroes are forced to lead in Norfolk 
even horrifies the inhabitants of the (French) colonies. At the 
mere whim of a master, who always finds constables ready to 
execute his wishes, they are punished with a lash or a whip 
made of plaited vines. 

The Negroes in Norfolk are ugly and dirty, but the mulattoes 
(frequently encountered) and the mixture of Negroes and mu- 
lattoes have handsome faces. 


50 For his letters about emigres to Gov. Lee, see ibid, vol. vi, pp. 437- 
438, 444, 447, 680; ibid, vol. vii, pp. 28-29. 
51 See note 13. 
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These slaves, as well as all in Virginia, so the owners assert, 
are more intelligent than those in states farther south; in fact, 
the slaves’ attachment for their own families and for their 
masters is the subject of much boasting. 


Ignorance and all it entails—such as an earnest belief in 
witchcraft—is the lot not only of the Norfolk Negro but of all 
others. This tendency toward superstition so influences their 
minds that they easily become the prey of Methodists, the great- 
est proselyters in this world below. As a consequence, the poor 
Negro, quite convinced that happiness is not for him in this life, 
turns to a religion that points toward hell as the only place in 
which he can enjoy equality with his master. Poor human 
reasoning! 

The free people of color, equally as wretched, are better 
treated than the slaves in only one respect: nobody has the 
right to strike them. Intercourse of this class with the whites 
exists only in the favors accorded white men by the colored 
women. A Virginia legislative act of December 10, 1793, 
obliges them to carry on their person a certificate from the 
governor attesting their right to freedom and to have it renewed 
every three years under pain of imprisonmnt. In addition, 
there is a fine of five gourdes for anyone employing as free a 
person who does not bear such a certificate. 

Despite the complete comprehension of their dependent posi- 
tion, neither the free people of color nor the slaves are stranger 
to the pleasure derived from love, dancing, and fine clothes. 


Sunday is the day when fine clothes allow them to come into 
their own. The men, very neatly dressed and well shod, wear 
short breeches; the women wear prerrots,®* tight fitting dresses, 
and fine shoes. Most of them, especially the Methodists, go to 
church and mingle their voices with those of the white people; 
in the evening they devote themselves to dancing, the Negro’s 
great passion. 

When the slaves are given three days rest during the Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays, they indulge in all sorts of extrava- 
gances, including that most unfortunate variety, drunkenness. 


‘ 52 A bodice with a back that terminates in two very small turned up 
aps. 
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The Negroes do all the work and fill all domestic places. 
Many can be hired by the day for thirty-two French sous, if 
meals are included. The Negresses often cost a third less. 

From the Negro class alone comes that odd variety of chim- 
ney-sweep that everybody in Norfolk employs. Tying up a 
quantity of bushes into a bundle about the width of the flue, 
they draw this object up and down the chimney several times 
and in this manner scrape off the soot. 

Still, this precaution does not prevent houses from catching 
fire from time to time, according to what people say. When 
that happens, men rush up on the roofs by means of ladders 
that are generally built to the side of each house; once on the 
roof they set about extinguishing the fire by means of pumps 
which would be entirely inadequate if the fire were intense or 
if it were fanned by a brisk wind. 

Although Virginia is noted for its fine horses, Norfolk, amaz- 
ingly enough, has only the ugliest. Nor are the coaches there 
very elegant. 

The many muscovy ducks to be seen in Norfolk are distin- 
guishable by their fatness, the fleshy, red crest covering their 
heads, and the strong odor of musk they exude. 

Norfolk has nothing interesting in its environs. In the abat- 
toirs, behind the town, the cattle are killed with a hammer, then 
bled with a knife. No animal is inflated before it is skinned. 
Ordinarily a single cow is sufficient for the town’s daily con- 
sumption, but since the arrival of the convoy from Cap Fran- 
cais from 2 to 3 have been slaughtered, a number the Chesa- 
peake fleet and the squadron which is to serve as escort, have 
increased to 8 and sometimes even to a dozen. The other edi- 
bles have followed an analogous increase. 

To repeat, the land near Norfolk is quite swampy, and almost 
entirely covered with brush and pine trees. Particularly notice- 
able is the complete absence of rocks and, at no matter what 
distance, of the slightest elevation of land. The soil, which is 
always sandy, is sometimes mixed with sand-like particles of 
quartz. Fields of corn break the monotony of the countryside, 
but they are too few to destroy the illusion; if one travels a few 
miles, the swampy places, filled with stagnant water, reveal only 
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too well why Norfolk is unhealthy, as all places that are both 
warm and humid. 


I must not forget to mention that all measures in Norfolk are 
English. Produce sold in small quantities is weighed on little 
scales which are not always models of exactness. This disadvan- 
tage, plus the difficulty of reckoning with a money that has only 
an imaginary or relative connection with the dollar and its divi- 
sions leads sometimes to quarrels. The dollar has a value of six 
shillings, which makes a pound worth 3% dollars (17 francs, 
13 sous), and the shilling, 17% sous. 


The few remaining details about Norfolk are in the section on 
Portsmouth. Foremost among the several things that the two towns 
have in common is the animated panorama of constantly passing 
boats on the Elizabeth River which separates the places. If 
criticism were invited, the chief complaint would concern the 
manner in which the postal service is regulated. It was sub- 
jected to the whims of an agent who was always so good natured 
he allowed the letters to be taken by anyone willing to pay, and 
never bothered to find out whether or not they fell into the proper 
hands. 

Norfolk has possibilities of great future expansion from its 
commercial profits. However, it would be necessary to ascertain 
whether the rumor is true or false that the Elizabeth River is 
getting shallower. If it is true, it would warrant the most dis- 
tressing deduction that the place would be valueless whenever 
the river would no longer admit commercial vessels of the ton- 
nage necessary for long sea voyages. 

At the rope-walk established in 1788 by Mr. Plume** in the 
upper part of Norfolk was made a cable for the French warship 
Jupiter of 74 guns. His business is exceedingly profitable. Mr. 
Plume has built a fine house that cost about 30 thousand francs. 
The disposition of the rooms, their walls covered with plaster, 
has been done with taste. 


53 William Plume, born in Wexford, Ireland, in 1743; with his partner, 
Thomas Newton he erected a rope-walk on Newton’s Creek; later in busi- 
ness with Thomas Moran under the firm name of William Plume & Co.; 
his daughter, Anne Plume, married Walter Herron in 1798. Lower Nor- 
folk County Antiquary, vol. iii, pp. 49-50; Sadie Scott Kellam, Old Houses 
in Princess Anne County, p. 67. 
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I would not presume to think that Norfolk alone shapes the 
character of those Virginians who are known for their bad 
tempers outside of the state. In general, they are considered vain 
and insolent. A display of these traits is particularly noticeable 
in inns, which are worst in the slave states because the masters 
are as I have just described them. In the hinterland, Virginians 
still wear extremely long finger nails in order to gouge the eyes 
out of anyone with whom they have a fist fight. Gentlemen fight 
with pistols and sometimes—at least one case is cited—mortally. 

Because of this peculiarity some people say that the Virginian 
is to the United States what the Spaniard is to Europe. The fact 
is generally conceded, however, that he loves “show” and that the 
pleasure of paying his debts is not the one for which he searches 
the most diligently. 

The naturalness with which these men surround themselves 
with slaves and develop thereby an exaggerated opinion of them- 
selves by making other men bow to their will as to a law reaches 
a degree that is almost fantastic. In the neighborhood of Nor- 
folk there is a resident who pretends to be descended from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

The price of a single passenger ticket by boat from Nor- 
folk to Richmond is two dollars, if the passenger furnishes his 
own food. 

From Norfolk to New York the price is 8 dollars, without 
meals, and 12 when the food is procured by the captain. 

Norfolk is 48 leagues to the south of Richmond, and 165 
leagues southwest of Philadelphia. 

I shall finish with Norfolk by saying that never does the Eng- 
lish language have as much sweetness and charm as in the mouth 
of a pretty Virginia woman. Lucky is the man who can make 
her use it to express the sentiments that lead to happiness. 

The details concerning Portmouth and Gosport form, in a cer- 
tain way, the complement of those already given about Norfolk. 
Natural and logical order demands that I give them in sequence. 


PortsMoUTH—May 1794 


Exactly in front of Norfolk on the left bank of the Elizabeth 
River is Portsmouth, located in Norfolk County and composed of 
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about three hundred houses scattered along several large and 
beautiful streets which the buildings define rather than border. 
The houses on these streets, entirely covered with grass, are con- 
structed of wood with the exception of a few rather handsome 
brick ones. 

Portsmouth’s brick market is located near the river and a little 
east of the center of the town. It is small, but adequate enough 
for the place. The market is situated in a kind of square or 
very wide street, which continues to the edge of town. On the 
left side of this street, going west, is the Anglican church,®* a 
brick building that is neat and well kept. On its interior is a 
rood screen and an array of benches. At each side, near the 
entrance, are two benches painted black to indicate that they are 
reserved for Negroes, who must not mingle with the white people. 

Before the independence of America, the rector of this church 
received a fixed salary of fifteen hundred dollars (nearly 8 thou- 
sand francs). Now he only has his surplice fees and a rather 
pretty rectory. 

Portsmouth has also some Methodists and Anabaptists. Its 
forlorn air comes from a dearth of suitable commerce. Ships, 
however, can reach it as easily as they do Norfolk, since the two 
sides of the Elizabeth River form the port. But Norfolk’s an- 
tiquity and the lure its established businesses exert over all indus- 
tries on the verge of being founded, do not give Portsmouth a 
chance to become a rival. ‘There was a time, however, when 
Portsmouth might have been successful if its inhabitants had 
taken advantage of the opportunity. A fire that occurred at the 
beginning of the American rebellion against England forced the 
citizens of Norfolk to flee to Portsmouth. The tactless citizens 
of this town openly displayed their dissatisfaction and spoke of 
burning down the houses in which the strangers had taken refuge 
unless they departed within a week’s time. . . Portsmouth was 
promptly deserted. 

Its situation, however, has definite advantages over that of 
Norfolk. The water is deeper at the wharf; and the drinking 
water is not as bad. The streets are laid out straighter ;it is less 
warm; less swampy; and consequently healthier. Because of 


54 Trinity Church. 
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this a French convalescent hospital was placed there while Van 
Stable’s squadron was in Hampton Roads. 


Portsmouth’s inferiority to Norfolk is proved by two existing 
conditions: the cheapness of house rent and the necessity of pro- 
curing all its imported goods in Norfolk. When a traveler comes 
to Norfolk from the upper part of Virginia or from states to the 
west, he must, of necessity, get off in Portsmouth, since both 
stages and mail coaches finish their trips there, then cross the 
Elizabeth River to Norfolk. Because of this condition a peculiar 
means of communication has been established between the two 
towns. 


It consists of six ferries, two of which are larger than the 
other 4. Each ferry has two men who steer the boat by mov- 
ing their oars in unison. The smaller ferries hold easily six peo- 
ple; the others, eight. But this number is nearly always ex- 
ceeded because, for one reason, people fear the other ferry will 
not arrive, since the Negro oarsmen expect a longer rest after 
rowing some 15 passengers across. 


As soon as a person has been in the ferry five minutes, the 
regulation allows him to order it to leave, even though he is the 
only passenger. In slack times when there are few passengers, 
the ferrymen make the boat fast to the bank and then hide. 

There are always supposed to be ferries at the two shores; for 
that reason, as soon as a third arrives, the first that has crossed 
must return to the other side, even if it goes empty. But these 
regulations are never rigorously enforced. Each ferry leaves 
exactly in the order in which it arrived at the wharf. 

When the water is calm during high tide, the trip from Ports- 
mouth to Norfolk and vice versa takes eight minutes; from Nor- 
folk to the hospital, 7; and from the hospital to Portsmouth, 7. 
These crossings demand double that time when the wind or the 
tide or both together are against the boat. 

The price of the passage is five and a half French sous. A 
yearly pass can be bought for six dollars. 

It is in one of these boats that I encountered Sam,°*> a Negro 


55 See almost identical description of Sam in the duc de la Rochefou- 
ge tape Voyages dans les Estats-Unis d’Amerique (Paris, 1799), 
vol. iv, p. 274. 
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about thirty years old who was the slave of Colonel Wilson,*® 
one of the owners of the ferry franchise. By his own efforts, 
Sam had learned to read and write. His conversation reveals a 
very sound judgment and a great desire for learning. 

In addition to the six ferry boats there are two large horse 
boats which are also propelled by oars. They transport car- 
riages, animals, and heavy objects. The price is % dollar for a 
wheeled vehicle, eleven French sous for a horse, and a half of 
that for a man. For other objects the price has to be bar- 
gained for. 

Loading the carriages and horses on these ferries is a difficult 
feat, but it is accomplished by pushing them on after the boat 
has been moored alongside the wharf. 

This public conveyance is leased to two men for ten years at 
the rate of three hundred sixteen and two-thirds dollars a year, 
nearly 2000 francs, on condition that government employees and 
people going to the court in Norfolk when it is in session pass 
over it gratuitously. 

Independently the corporation of Portsmouth maintains a ferry 
to transport people who wish to bring their produce to the Ports- 
mouth market from a point a little higher up than the hospital on 
the Norfolk side. Portsmouth people wishing to cross here are 
also accommodated. 

Available also are flat-bottomed lighters that carry loads of 
freight on the river and all sorts of freight between Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. These lighters, which transport a cargo weighing 
from 15 to twenty tons, cost a dollar a day. The Negroes who 
navigate them must be paid separately. 

Freight in Norfolk and Portsmouth is transported by carts that 
charge eleven French francs a load. There are 12 in Norfolk and 
only 2 in Portsmouth. They are always driven by Negroes. 

Once aware of the mediocrity of both Portsmouth and its in- 
habitants, one is quite astonished to learn that the village harbors 
one of those places where one sex prostitutes itself to the brutal 
lust of another. The convoy has caused the increase of those 
disgusting creatures who drown all feeling of decency and shame 
in drunkenness. 


Of Portsmouth’s 1700 inhabitants 6 hundred are slaves. 


56 See note 29. 
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Gosport—May 1794 


About a half mile from Portsmouth is Gosport, a village that 
is, properly speaking, only a dependency. 

The approach is over a causeway built through marshy ground 
that high tides inundate. 

Gosport, which has grown up helter-skelter, has among its few 
scattred houses an old distillery rented at present by some refu- 
gees from Santo Domingo. 

At Gosport lives Colonel Wilson,®? commander of the militia 
and one of the two licensees of the ferry running between Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk. He is a rich man and a great friend of the 
French. His house, although of wood, is handsome; its well 
arranged interior is made even more attractive by the proximity 
of the river bordering the property. 

On September 6th, Colonel Wilson’s wife lost a daughter whom 
she had by a first marriage. She was buried in the garden, where 
a tombstone gives the details of her life and death. Carried away 
in the very flower of her youth, this only daughter has been sadly 
missed by all those who knew her. Eight months after the girl’s 
death, her mother, unable to dispel her grief, was still deeply 
affected. Her name was Miss Janet Craig dallee.°* Even after 
this long lapse of time, Colonel Wilson is still in mourning. 

This custom of openly displaying the grief caused by the cruel 
loss of those one has nourished seems so natural and praise- 
worthy that I cannot refrain from regretting that the custom is 
unknown to the French nation. 

Eels are caught along the wharves at Gosport and Portsmouth. 
More than a dozen can be bought for half a dollar, a price made 
by French fishermen only to French people, for Americans do not 
bother to either catch or eat them. 

The outskirts of Portsmouth and Gosport are exactly like those 


57 Willis Wilson. 

58 A phonetic spelling for Janet Dalgleish, an Englishwoman, who, with 
her sisters, inherited valuable American property. The administrator, Dr. 
Archibald Campbell, turned over only a small portion, and then moved to 
Bermuda. An appeal to George Washington from Janet Dalgleish brought 
the suggestion in 1783 that Thomas Newton, Jr., of Norfolk, could doubt- 
less assist in settling the estate—William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 16, 
Series 2, p. 40, note 26. 
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of Norfolk: swampy, sandy, and uninteresting. Scattered about are 
a few mediocre houses ; frequently a fence encloses a rather large 
plot of ground on which is built the most primitive sort of log 
or weather-boarded dwelling. Nor is the picture enhanced any 
by the tree stumps, half-consumed and blackened by fire, that 
have been left in the fields. 

The fences only add to the melancholy spirit of the place. . .*® 

Across the roads that terminate in Portsmouth—crude paths 
just wide enough for carriages are found every now and then 
saplings strapped together to make a bridge over a ditch, a stream 
of water, or a muddy place. 

Along the roads pass stage-coaches, carriages, and carts. Some- 
times the carts are attached to oxen yoked together at the neck. 
Frequently a husband trots along on horseback with his wife 
astride behind, evidence that the horses have more strength than 
their appearance indicates. 

Twenty miles from Portsmouth deer abound. Sometimes peo- 
ple amuse themselves by raising the young that are brought in 
and sold for two dollars. Some of the shops have for sale the 
skins of rabbits and hares that are also brought in from the 
country. 

I shall finish my discussion of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gos- 
port by making one observation: the sweet voices of the women 
in these places, as well as those elsewhere in Virginia, have a 
definite charm—perhaps the most attractive possessed by the fair 
sex—that comes from the ability of their seductive mouths to 
make the English language—certainly not noted for its sweet- 
ness—almost unrecognizable. 


Since we left Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport to go to Bal- 
timore, I am now going to speak of that trip.®° 


The Maryland portion of the Diary of Moreau de 
Saint-Mery will be continued in the September, 1940, 
issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine.—F. N. 


59 The rest of the paragraph, describing a worm-fence, is omitted. 

60 After a lengthy stay, first in New York, then in Philadelphia where 
he became a bookseller and publisher, Moreau de Saint-Mery returned to 
France in 1798. 
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CODICIL 


I do make this codicil to my last will and testament to be taken as a 
part thereof. 
I give and bequeath to the Virginia Historical Society, a Virginia cor- 


Signed, sealed, published and declared by the 
above named testator in our presence and we, at 
his request and in his presence and in the pres- 
ence of each other, have hereunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


CORRECTION 
We regret that in the Review section of the April number an error oc- 
curred in the price of Mrs. Lucy Lane Erwin’s book, “The Ancestors of 
William Clopton of York County, Virginia.” The price should have been 
$12.50 per copy. 


ERRATA 


In the April number of the Magazine, page 150, Gatesby Cocke is given 
as clerk of Stafford County. This should have been Catessy COocKE. 


OLD—POW ELL 

Wanted: Information about any of the persons named in the following 
tombstone inscription at Somerville, Tennessee : 

Sallie M. Old, wife of Col. J. E. Old and daughter of Col. William and 
Sallie M. Powell. Born in Loudoun County, Va., Sept. 19, 1809. Died 
Oct. 2, 1863. 

J. E. Old and wife presumably went from Virginia to Louisiana, thence 
to Tennessee. I will be glad to do a reciprocal amount of investigation 
into any Maryland families for those sending me information or suggestions. 

Francis E. Old, Jr., 
1915 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


WATKINS 

Rev. Garland Evans Hopkins, 833 Fairfax Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia, is 
compiling a monograph on the history and genealogy of the Watkins Fam- 
ily of York County, Virginia. All descendants of this family are invited to 
include their line in this compilation to be issued about September 1, 1940. 
Watkins uncertain of connection with this line are invited to correspond. 


EPES—EPPES 


Descendants of Francis Epes, or Eppes, early settler of Virginia, who 
have established descent by Bible and other records and wish to have their 
lines included in a forthcoming book on that family (without further obli- 
gation), will please communicate with 

Mrs. E. T. Clark, 


470 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MOORE 


Has any Virginia genealogist information as to the ancestry of John 
Moore, who married Rebecca (Catlett) Conway and became the step-father 
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of Nellie (Conway) Madison? He was godfather to President James 
Madison, and his will was probated in King George County in 1759. 


Mrs. J. L. Hagan, 
Danville Public Library, Danville, Va. 


SMITH—CHAMBLISS—MOORE,—TAYLOR—DREW— 
ISHAM—NEW TON—JONES—FLOOD 


Want direct connecting lines from any of the following families of Surry, 
Sussex, and Southampton Counties, Virginia, to families having proven 
Pocahontas descent. 

SMITH: Charles James,# Charles,5 Isham,® William,?7 Nicholas,8 Rich- 
ard®: CHAMBLISS: Martha,5 James,® John,? William§ : MOORE: Sarah,® 
Thomas?: TAYLOR: Elizabeth,8 Thomas, Richard!°: DREW: Pa- 
tience,® Newitt,7 Edward,§ Richard?: ISHAM: Ann?: NEWTON: Fran- 
ces,8 William®: JONES: Elizabeth®: FLOOD: Elizabeth.§ 


Mrs. Robert Lee Warren, 
3800 Beverly Drive, Dallas, Texas. 


A SIDELIGHT FROM THE PAST 


Contributed by Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergill, Richmond, Va., who received 


it from Mrs. Rufus Powell of Newport News. 
July 26th 1805. 


In the month of June 1781 (cannot make out) on my way to join the 
Marquis LaFayette’s army, I met with a Mr. Long who informed me that 
Mr. Jouitt had arrived the preceding evening at Charlottesville and brought 
information of the approach of the English to that place under Tarleton. 

Upon inquiring from Long as to whether Mr. Jefferson had received in- 
formation he was ignorant. 

I immediately proceeded to Monticello where I found Mr. Jefferson per- 
fectly tranquill and undisturbed. At my earnest request he left the house, 
which was surrounded in ten minutes at fartherest by a troop of light horse. 

I was convinced his situation was truly critical since there was only one 
man (his gardner) upon the spot. 

I well remember he was not governor at that time, his term of service 
having expired and General Nelson appointed his successor. 

I was also attached to Capt. Call’s troop of horse when Phipps and 
Arnold in their second invasion of Virginia reached Manchester. I was 
constantly on duty, where Mr. Jefferson (then governor) always appeared 
by his presence, activity and perfect composure inspired the troops with the 
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utmost confidence. He remained in Richmond until the retreat of the 
English to Warwick down James River. 

(Signed) Christopher Hudson. 
Signed by Capt. Hudson in 
presence of Isaac Coles and 
myself William A. Burwill 


Aug. 4th 1805. 


My remarks—Richard Call—Capt. and Major ist and 2nd Regiment, 
Light Dragoons, Continental Troops. (From the War Department, Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 


FITZHUGH 


Any person having letters regarding George Fitzhugh of Port Royal will 
please communicate with 
Mr. Harvey Wish, Professor of History, 


De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 


HUGUENOT MEMORIAL 


It is proposed to erect memorial tablets in the French Huguenot Church 
in Charleston, S. C., and it is thought that some of the descendants may 
wish to contribute to these memorials. The cost will be about $150 for each 
tablet and the names of the donors will appear in a book relating to the 
memorials. Those wishing to have a share in these memorials should com- 
municate with Capt. Wm. A. Callaway, Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C. 


HAMILTON—GRIGSBY—SCOTT 


Hamilton.—Information wanted as to the antecedents of Samuel, Mau- 
rice, Isham, Jesse and John Hamilton, who lived in Buckingham County, 
Virginia, in 1787. John Hamilton went to Kentucky and the descendants of 
some of the others to the Southern states. Jesse lived in Buckingham in 
1774. Samuel fought in the French and Indian Wars. 

Grigsby—Scott——Information wanted as to antecedents of Mary Ash- 
ley Warren Scott, of “the south side of the James River,” who married 
Joseph Grigsby of Rockbridge County in 1812. She was the mother of 
General John Warren Grigsby of Kentucky and of James Scott Grigsby 
of Tennessee; also of Colonel Andrew Grigsby of Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. 


Mrs. L. W. Glazebrook, 
3005. Patterson Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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GENEALOGY 


JOHN HACKLEY OF KING GEORGE AND CULPEPER 

John Hackley who married Judith Ball (daughter of Samuel Ball and 
Ann Catherine (Tayloe) Ball) was the oldest son of James Hackley and 
Elizabeth, his wife, of King George County. John owned land in King 
George County which he inherited from his father and also had land in 
Culpeper. He may have lived for a while in Culpeper as he was at one 
time vestryman in St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper. However, he spent part 
of his married life in King George as shown by the quotation from the 
deed given below. John helped administer his father’s estate in 1748 and 
was sole administrator for his mother in 1756. His will, dated August 8, 
1760, was recorded September 4, 1760, at King George (See King George 
Will Book No. 1, page 123 f.). This evidence would certainly indicate 
that John spent the latter part of his life in King George and died in that 
county in August, 1760. If he ever lived in Culpeper, he no doubt moved 
back to King George when he inherited the homestead, or at least part of 
the homestead, in 1748. 


In his will John requested that his estate be kept together for eight years 
to help his wife Judith discharge his several debts. The document showing 
the division of the estate is in Culpeper, dated October 21, 1768, and ad- 
ntitted to record April 20, 1769. This latter document has caused a mis- 
understanding as to the time and place of John’s death, as it is assumed, 
naturally, that he died in Culpeper in 1768 or 1769. 


Furthermore, some have assumed that the John Hackley whose will was 
recorded in King George in 1760 and the John Hackley whose estate was 
divided in Culpeper in 1768 were two different men. This also is a natural 
inference but it is perfectly clear from the records that these two men are 
identical. 


Judith Hackley’s deed to Hay Taliaferro, Culpeper Deed Book “E”, 
page 128 f., dated July 9, 1763, says in part: “Judath Hackley, widow, 
sole executrix of John Hackley, Deceased, of the one part and Hay Talia- 
ferro of the County of King George, Gentleman, of the other part, whereas 
the sd John Hackley in and by his last will & Testament bearing Date the 
eight Day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand Seven hundred 
and sixty among other things devised his whole Lands unto the said Judith 
Hackley during her natural life and in care of his said wife” Judith 
doth sell, grant, etc., to Hay Taliaferro for 400 pounds (this part a summary 
and not an exact quotation) “all that tract or parcel of land whereon 
the John Hackley formerly and the sd Judith Hackley lately Dwelt situate 
lying & being in the County of King George at the place commonly called 
and known by the name of Hackley’s Ferry containing in the whole one 
hundred acres be same more or less Together with all houses, etc.” As 
this deed is recorded in Culpeper and the land sold is in King George, 
James Hackley, oldest son of John and Judith, gives Taliaferro another 
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deed to this land on May 19, 1776, which is on record in King George 
Deed Book No. 5, page 1263. 


Now, John Hackley in his will recorded in King George mentions wife 
Judith and sons James, Samuel and John. The division by Judith at Cul- 
peper mentions sons James, Samuel and John. The date of John Hackley’s 
will recorded in King George is the same as the date of the will mentioned 
in the deed quoted herein. It is not likely that there were two John Hack- 
leys with wife Judith who made wills on the same day and whose sons had 
identically the same names. 


John in his will mentions his land in Culpeper. So Judith evidently 
moved to Culpeper soon after John’s death and sold the land in King 
George. After the specified eight years Judith divided the estate according 
to the terms of the will and, being in Culpeper at the time, she recorded 
the division there. Judith also made a will which is dated October 19, 
1771, and recorded November 16, 1772, at Culpeper. 

John and Judith Hackley had eight children. 1. James, Married Eliza- 
beth Daniel (?). Lived in Culpeper and later moved to Nelson County, 
Kentucky. 2. Samuel. Died at Hampden Sydney College in 1776 or 
1777 while studying for the ministry. 3. John. Served in the Revolutio- 
ary Army as a Lieutenant. 4. Lucy. Married James Jameson. Moved 
to Kentucky. 5. Ann. Married Peter Taliaferro. 6. Elizabeth. Marri- 
ed her first cousin Richard Hackley. 7. Sarah. Married Samuel Reeds. 
8. Judith Ball. A posthumous child. Married Thomas Jameson. Moved 
to Kentucky. 

Can anyone give me the names of the grandchildren of John and Judith 
Hackley, that is, the children of James Hackley, Lucy Jameson, Ann Talia- 
ferro, Elizabeth Hackley, Sarah Reeds and Judith Ball Jameson? Samuel 
Hackley was never married. I can find no evidence that John ever married. 
By his will he gives all his property to his brother James, to other relatives 
and to friends. 

Woodford B. Hackley 


University of Richmond, Virginia 


NOTES 


The following is an extract from Roger Lewis’ will, Yorke County, 
proved 24 August 1657. 

“Item I doe give & bequeath my body to his Mother the ground from 
whence itt cometh desireing the Executor of this my last will and Test- 
ment to see itt buried decently and Christian like and for that purpose I 
desyre a Calfe to be killed and a Barrow ffoure years old.” 


(York, Book No. 1, page 112) 


This item appears in the Essex records of date 11 June, 1696. 
“Judgment is granted to James Bowler, Clerke, against Edward Danel- 
line for Eight hundred pounds of Tobo & Caske six hundred whereof for 
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preaching John Smith’s funeral Sermon ye remainder for his marriage with 
the Said Smith’s widow to be paid with Costs.” 


(Essex, 1695-99, page 24) 


In a case of ejectment tried in the King George court we find the follow- 
ing caption: 
Solomon Savealle Lessee of Mary Willis, Plaintff 
against 
Simpleton Spendall, Defendant. 
(King George, O. B., 1751-1765, page 726) 


RICE HOOES I-V. 
By Joun Battey CAtvert NICKLIN 


An attempt to identify five generations of Rice Hooes may be a reckless 
undertaking but I offer herewith my reconstruction of the first five genera- 
tions of this F. F. V., gathered from data here and there. The outline 
(which I will try to expand considerably) is as follows: 


Rice Hooe I (1599-1655). 
Rice Hooe II (c1640-c1694). 
Rice Hooe III. (c1660-1726). 
Rice Hooe IV. (c1702-1748). 
Rice Hooe V. (1724-5-1757). 


To take these gentlemen in detail let us begin with the first who was 
born in or about 1599. He came to Virginia first in 1618 and again in 
1635. (Hotton, p. 206: Rice Howe in the “Giftie”). Jan. 25, 1624-5 Rice 
Howe (sic) of Charles City County, aged 26, appears in Hotton (p. 206). 
He is given in the Muster of Christopher Woodward of West & Sherley 
Hundred, with John Higgins, by the said Woodward of Charles City Co., 
as his “ptn’s” (partners?) (Ibid). Feb. 1, 1632-3 Rice Hooe was Burgess 
for Shirley Hundred Island (Hening, I-202). On June 23, 1635 Ryce 
(sic) Hooe, aged 36, was to be transported to Virginia in the “America” 
William Barker, Master. “Per certificate from the Minister of the Town 
of Gravesend of conformity to the orders & discipline of the Church of 
England.” (Hotton, pps. 95-96). Feb. 10, 1635-6, Rice Hoe’s dwelling 
house was mentioned in the metes and bounds of a grant of land to Richard 
Tisdall of Charles City Co. (V. L. O. Bk. 1. pt. 2, p. 697). On May 2, 
1636 as Rice Howe he was granted 1200 acres in that county, of which 100 
acres were for the transporation of himself and wife and 1100 for the 
transportation of 22 persons. (Ibid. Bk. 1, pt. 1, p. 338). On June 5, 
1637 he received an order of the Court for 700 acres of land in James City 
Co. (Ibid. p. 549). On May 9, 1638 Rice Hoe (sic) was granted 700 acres 
in James City Co., for the transportation of 14 persons. This patent was 
renewed Oct. 11, 1643. (Ibid. p. 549). On June 4, 1639 he was granted 
300 acres in James City Co., for the transportation of 6 persons. (Ibid. 
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Bk. 1, pt. 2, p. 652). In June, 1641, with Walter Austin, Joseph Johnson 
and Walter Chiles, he petitioned the Assembly from Charles City Co. 
(Hening, I-272). In January, 1641-2 a favorable reply to the petition was 
received (Ibid). On Aug. 23, 1643 he sold 1200 acres of land to John 
Wall of Charles City Co. (V. L. O., Bk. 1, p. 888). Oct. 28, 1643, he was 
granted 1969 acres in Charles City Co., 1000 acres of which came by 2 
former patents and the balance for the transportation of 20 persons. One of 
his headrights was SARAH Goodwin. (Ibid. p. 914). Feb. 17, 1644-5, Nov. 
20, 1645 and Oct. 5, 1646 he was a Member of the House of Burgesses 
for Charles City Co. (Hening, I-289, 298 and 322). On Oct. 26, 1653 
Rice Hoe, gent., engaged himself to set free his negro John at the expira- 
con of eleven years from the date hereof provided that the negro doth 
carefully & honestly performe his labor dureing the sd terme, etc. Test: 
Thomas Tanner and Isack Hermison. (Charles City Book 1655-1665, pps. 
604-5). June 4, 1655, Mr. Rice Hooe was a Justice of Charles City Co., 
and also a vestryman of Westover Parish. Aug. 3, 1655, Mr. Rice Hoe was 
a member of the Court. (Ibid. p. 8). On the same date: “Memorand that 
I Mr. Rice Hoe do acknowledge to have sold unto Mr. William Cradock 
100 acres of land next adjoining to Ca Ellidges line & 152 acres unto 
Thomas Drinker———extending toward ye land of William Hawitt.” 
(Ibid). Signed: Rice HOOE. On Aug., 3, 1655 was recorded a deed 
of Rice Hooe, Gent., to William Havett (or Hawitt) for 3000 pounds of 
Tobacco all his right & title to a parcel of land in Charles City Co. This 
deed was dated March 20, 1654-5. (Ibid. p. 20). On Dec., 3, 1655 he 
was referred to as Rice Hooe, dec’d., and Sarah Hooe was his admx. 
(Ibid, p. 21). On March 4, 1656-7 (or 1655-6) he was mentioned in a 
grant to John Shell of 300 acres in James City Co., southwest towards the 
land formerly Rice Howe's. (V. L. O., Bk. 4, p. 80). Rice Hooe I., now 
passes out of the picture. 

Rice Hooe, II., was probably born about 1640, either in James City or 
Charles City County. On Dec. 3, 1656 he as Rice Hoe, gent., ye sonn & 
Lawfull Heyre of Rice Hoe, gent., dec’d., by and with the advice & consent 
of his mother & guardian, Mrs. Sara Hoe, widow, sold to William Hunt 
of Charles City Co., 300 acres of land in James City Co., granted the 
said Rice Hoe, dec’d. on June 4, 1639, etc. This deed was signed Sara 
HOOE and Rice HOOE. On July 2, 1659 Rice Hoe (II.) was on a jury 
(Ibid, p. 219) and on Sept., 10, 1660 “It is ordered that a sequestracon be 
made of the estate & portion of Susanna ye daughter of Richard Nicholas, 
dec’d., according to his nuncupative will, out of the hands of Mr. Rice Hoe 
who married the relict of ye sd Decedt. & Capt. Thomas Stegge and Mr. 
Stephen Hamelin are hereby requested to appoint two men to make 
of ye cattle & a cow & calf & it unto———,, except ye sd Hoe give 
in just reasonable as he shall like, unti! ye full age or marriage of 
ye sd orphan.” (Ibid, p. 253). (Some of the words are illegible and are 
therefore indicated by dashes). Mrs. Sara (or Sarah) Hooe survived her 
husband, Rice Hooe, I., ten years. On Oct., 3, 1665 Rice Hooe (II) was 
granted administration on the estate of his mother, Sarah Hooe, dec’d. 
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(Ibid, p. 592). On Oct., 20, 1665 Rice Hoe was mentioned in a grant to 
John Plumer of 80 acres in Charles City Co., “beginning at a line that 
parts Rice Hoe and the said Plumer.” (V. L. O., Bk. 5, p. 462). On 
Nov., 10, 1665 appears: “Verdict Inter Mr. Rice Hoe & Jack a Negr.” 
The said negro petitioned for his freedom and mentioned his former master, 
Mr. Rice Hoe, dec’d. The petition was opposed by “Mr. Rice Hoe, Jr.” 
(sic). Judgement was for the complainant and Rice Hoe appealed. The 
negro in his petition said that “the widdy Hoe his mistress was an old 
diseased (?) woman” and that he remained in her service until she died. 
“And now young Mr. Hoe claimed yr pet’nr for his life notwith- 
standing his father’s paper under his hand to the contrary.” The plaintiff 
petitioned for his freedom “after 29 years of service.” (Ibid, p. 604). The 
agreement of Oct., 26, 1653 (already given) was introduced as evidence 
for his plea and on Oct. 3, 1665 Isack Hermison certified that he witnessed 
this agreement. Test: John Cogan. “These may satisfie home it may 
concern yt we hose names are under written to the best of our knowledge do 
testifie that John Keaotan Mr. Howe’s negro have done Mr. Hoe true & 
goode service.” Signed: Edward Ames and James Blamore. Test: John 
Cogan, John Stith and Robert Short. “febr. 9-65.” (Ibid, p. 605). On 
April 21, 1671 Rice Hooe was granted 1000 acres of land in Stafford 
County and it seems reasonable to assume that he was identical with Rice 
Hooe, II., of Charles City County six years previously. Certainly Rice 
Hooe, III., would have been too young then. By Dec., 31, 1689 Rice Hooe 
had married the widow of Thomas Howard, apparently. At least (March 
13, 1689-90) he was sued by John Davis who had been sold to Mr. Thomas 
Howard, “Predecessor of Mr. Rice Hoe” (sic) for 4 years. (Stafford 
County O. B., p. 129). On this same date he was a member of the Jury. 
(Ibid). Nov., 10, 1692 Rice Hooe was sued by Thomas Howard, “cozen 
and heir of Thomas Howard, dec’d.” (Ibid, p. 310). By Oct., 1, 1694 he 
was evidently dead as in a grant to William Fitzhugh the 1000 acres taken 
up April 25, 1671 “by Rice Hoe who left the same to his son, Rice Hoe, 
who sold the land to Col. William Fitzhugh who now prays for a grant 
to the same” was mentioned. (N. N. L. B. No. 2, p. 30). On the same 
date Rice Hooe received a grant of 1100 acres with Thomas Gilson, near 
Mr. Frances Dade. Thomas Howard, Capt. Robert (Massey?), the orphans 
of (Giles?) Brent and Mr. Townshend, (Ibid, p. 2). So much for Rice 
Hooe, II. 

Rice Hooe, III., was born in Charles City County about 1660 and died 
in Stafford County 1726. Feb., 10, 1691-2 he was mentioned as having 
married Mary, widow of Robert Massey. (O. B., p. 208). May 10, 1692 
he was executor of the will of Sigismund Massey. (Ibid). In 1695 he 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Howson, dec’d., of Stafford Co. (Bar- 
radall, 1-R63), by whom he had a son, Howson Hooe, who was born in 
February, 1696 (whether 1695-6 or 1696-7 does not appear). Jan., 8, 
1698-9 Rice Hooe and Anne, his wife, Charles Calvert and Mary, his wife, 
and Frances Howson, daughters and co-heirs of Robert Howson, dec’d., 
made partition of 450 acres belonging to the said Howson. (Ibid). So 
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Mary Massey must have died a few years after her marriage and Anne 
Howson became the second wife of Rice Hooe, III. Oct., 29, 1699 Rice 
Hooe was called “father-in-law” (i. e., step-father) by Benjamin Massey 
of Stafford Co., whose brother Dade Massey was born 1679. Anne Hooe 
died before Nov., 9, 1699 as by that time Rice Hooe had married Frances, 
widow of Capt. John Withers and before that of Francis Dade, both of 
Stafford Co. They are said to have had 4 children: Rice, born 1702. John, 
born 1704. Gerard, born 1706. Sarah, born 1708. (Hayden). April 4, 
1700 Rice Hooe was guardian of Benjamin Massey (son of his first wife 
by her first husband, Capt. Robert Massey). April 9, 1700 he was men- 
tioned in the will of William Fitzhugh as follows: “a tract of land at the 
falls of Occaquam where a tanyard was made by Mr. Rice Hooe’s father.” 
(This must refer to Rice Hooe, II., who was then deceased). July 10, 
1700 Rice Hooe was a Justice of Stafford County and also a member of 
the House of Burgesses for that county. (Liber W-Z., p. 52). March 19, 
1702-3. Col. Rice Hooe was a Burgess from that county (Hening, III-224). 
Dec., 22, 1703 Col. Rice Hooe was appointed an executor of his will by 
Robert Alexander. Sept., 22, 1704 Col. Rice Hooe and Rice, his son, were 
granted 200 acres of land in Stafford County. Sept., 28, 1704. He was a 
member of the Commission of Oyer and Terminer (E. J. C. Va., 2-388). 
Feb., 11, 1707-8. Col. Rice Hooe deeded to Thomas Gilson, gent., son and 
heir of Thomas Gilson, gent., dec’d., land granted him (Rice Hooe) and 
the deceased on Oct., 1, 1694. (W-Z., p. ). Nov., 20, 1711. The will of 
Ann Lynes of Charles Co., Md., mentioned Col. Rice Hoe (sic) of Vir- 
ginia and Frances, his wife, in her will. He is said to have erected his 
home “Barnsfield” at Hooe’s Ferry, Stafford Co., in 1715. He died April 
19, 1726 (St. Paul’s Parish Register). So passes Rice Hooe, III. 

Rice Hooe, IV., is said to have been son of Rice and Frances (Towns- 
hend) Dade-Withers-Hooe and born 1702. It would seem from the land 
grant of 1704 that he must have been more than two years old then and 
he may have been a son of Mary (Dade) Massey or Anne Howson, of 
course. However that may be (or have been), he married, before March 
14, 1724-5, Katherine Taliaferro of King George Co. She was daughter 
of Richard and Sarah Taliaferro, of Richmond Co., (both then deceased) 
and sister and heiress of Richard Taliaferro (Jr.) of King George Co. 

Nov., 1, 1726. King George Co. Rice Hooe and Katherine, his wife: 
lease of land on the north side of Rappahannock River, formerly sold by 
John Reynolds to Richard Taliaferro, dec’d., and descended to his son, 
Richard Taliaferro, Jr., and on his death to his sister Catherine Taliaferro, 
now the wife of the said Rice Hooe. 


In 1704, as Rice Hooe, Jr., he, with his father, Col. Rice Hooe., received 
a grant of 200 acres. March 11, 1717-18 he received from Howson Hooe 
(his brother or half-brother) 70 acres in Stafford Co. (Liber P-102). 
Nov., 10, 1718 he and John Hooe were granted 2900 acres in Richmond 
Co., called “North Wales.” These two dates are further reason for think- 
ing that he was born before 1702 and so was not a son of Frances Hooe 
(third wife of Rice, III.). March 8, 1724-5 Rice Hooe, Jr., of Stafford 
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Co., bought from Anne Wilson of Westmoreland Co., 75 acres in Stafford 
Co. (Liber J-202). On March 14, 1724-5 Rice, son of Rice and Kath- 
erine Hooe, was born. (S. P. R.). He was baptized May 6, 1725 and his 
aunt, Sarah Hooe, was his Godmother. (Ibid). Nov. 1, 1726 Rice Hooe 
and Katherine, his wife, of King George Co., deeded land left by Richard 
Taliaferro, dec’d. to his son and daughter, Richard and Katherine Talia- 
ferro (now Hooe). Katherine Hooe (nee Taliaferro) died Nov., 8, 1731. 
(S. P. R.) and Rice Hooe, IV., later married Tabitha Harrison, daughter 
of Joseph Harrison, dec’d., of Charles Co., Md. Their daughter Verlinda 
Harrison Hooe, was born Feb., 28, 1738-9. (Ibid). March 13, 1732-3. 
Rice Hooe was paid from the estate of Benjamin Newton, dec’d., of Staf- 
ford Co., Phiiip Graffort, exor. He died Jan., 22, 1747-8 (S. P. R.) and 
his inventory was filed on Oct., 9, 1749. So passes Rice Hooe, IV. 

Rice Hooe, V., son of Rice and Katherine (Taliaferro) Hooe, was born 
March 14, 1724-25 in St. Paul’s Parish, Stafford Co. Nov., 1, 1755 he 
deeded to Frances Hooe 70 acres in St. Paul’s Parish which had been con- 
veyed by Howson Hooe to Rice Hooe, Jr., March 11, 1717-8. Richard 
Hooe witnessed this transaction (Liber P-102). He died in 1757 in Staf- 
ford Co. Richard Hooe was appointed executor of his brother’s estate by 
his will which was dated Sept., 22, 1757 and probated Nov., 8, 1757. Ap- 
parently he died unmarried and with him died the direct line of Rice 
Hooes. 

Frances, widow of Col. Rice Hooe (III.) died April 26, 1726 (S. P. R.). 
Tradition assigns to Rice Hooe, I., or IL, a wife Jane Seymour (to account 
for the descent of the name Seymour in the family, no doubt), but she 
does not appear in the fragmentary records of Charles City and Stafford 
Counties still available. She may have been the first wife of Rice, I., or 
II., and may have even been the widow Nicholas whom Rice, II., married 
by 1660. Since there is no actual reference to her in the court records, 
she may be entirely mythical. Perhaps this sketch may lead to further dis- 
coveries, corrections, confirmations and additions. 


(To be continued) 


THE NEWSOM FAMILY 
and Related Families of Surry, Isle of Wight, Southampton and 
Sussex Counties, Va. 


( Continued ) 


Sixth Generation. 

156. Robert Newsom (Joel, David, Thomas, William, William) 

b. Nov. 18, 1783 in Southampton Co., Va.; d. Nov. 24, 1868 in 
Greene Co., Ga.; m. Sept. 29, 1808 in Greene Co., Ga. Nancy Asbury. 
She was born in Nov., 1790 in Richmond Co., Va., d. Aug. 26, 1871 
in Greene Co., Ga. She was the daughter of Richard Asbury (b. in 
Richmond Co., Va. Feb. 13, 1761, d. in Greene Co., Ga. Feb. 4, 1845) 
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and his first wife, Elizabeth Thornton (b. 1760-65 in Richmond Co., 
Va.; d. May 25, 1817 in Greene Co., Ga.). Richard and Elizabeth 
(Thornton) Asbury were married in Richmond Co., Va. Sept. 4, 
1780. This couple moved to Georgia about 1795. Richard Asbury 
served in the Revolution as a Second Lieutenant in Richmond Co., Va. 
cf. Richmond Co. Order Book, 18, pp. 172 and 178). The above dates 
are taken from the old family Bible of Richard Asbury; the Newsom 
dates, including the births of Robert Newson’s children below, are 
taken from the Family Bible of John G. Holtzclaw, who married Rob- 
ert Newsom’s daughter, Lucy Myrick Newsom (named for her great- 
aunt, Lucy Newsom, No. 104, who m. William Myrick). This inter- 
esting old Bible, now in the possession of Mrs. Hunter Adams of 
Atlanta, Ga., contains a complete record, not only of John G. Holtz- 
claw’s family, but of his father’s and father-in-law’s families as well. 

Robert Newsom was a Justice of the Inferior Court of Greene Co. 
Ga. and a member of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Georgia in 1835 and 1839. He was known as Judge Newsom. He and 
his wife were for nearly 60 years faithful member of historic Bethesda 
Baptist Church, near Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 


Issue of Robert and Nancy Newsom: 


170. Lucy Myrick Newsom, b. May 28, 1809, in Greene Co.; d. Jan. 19, 
1894, in Greensboro, Ga.; m. Dec. 22, 1825, John Graham Holtz- 
claw (b. May 15, 1804, in Wilkes Co., Ga.; d. Oct. 24, 1879, at 
Penfield, Greene Co., Ga.). John G. Holtzclaw was a Major in the 
militia of Greene Co., a Justice of the Inferior Court, Ordinary of 
the county for several years, and finally Postmaster at Penfield. 
He was an influential Baptist layman of his day. The descendants 
of the ten children of John G. and Lucy M. (Newsom) Holtzclaw 
have been traced in “The Holtzclaw Family” (1936, Old Dominion 
Press, Richmond), so they will not be mentioned here. 

171. Mary Newsom, b. Sept. 6, 1810, b. (1) Mr. Ely and had among 
other children, a son, Robert Newsom Ely, who was Attorney- 
General of Georgia; she m. (2) Mr. Odum. 

172. Joel Newsom, b. Sept. 6, 1812; served in the Creek Indian War of 
1836; d. s. p. Oct. 8, 1836. 

173. Richard Asbury Newsom, b. Oct. 6, 1814; d. June 2, 1888, at Union 
Point, Ga.; m. Elizabeth Evans; had issue a number of children, 
among them William Joel Newsom of Union Point. 

174. and 175. Robert Newsom, Jr., and Nancy Newsom (twins), b. 
July 7, 1816. He d. s. p. Aug. 9, 1841. She married and moved 
to Covington, Ga., where she died soon after, leaving no children. 

176. Elizabeth Newsom, b. July 15, 1818; d. 1891; m. Sept. 26, 1833, 
Joel Forrester (b. Mar. 15, 1810), son of Joel and Sarah (Tatum) 
Forrester. 
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177. Martha Newsom, b. April 14, 1820, m. Moses Ragan, and had 
children, Joseph, Oscar, Robert, Thomas and Willis Ragan, the 
last a prominent merchant of Atlanta. 

178. Ruth R. Newsom, b. Feb. 9, 1822; m. Howell F. Bunkley (b. 1818) ; 
had issue in 1850, Ann E., Emma, Robert and Martha Bunkley. 

179. Sarah Newsom, b. Feb. 22, 1824; m. (1) John Ralls and had one 
son, James Ralls; m. (2) Mr. Cox, and had children, Ida, Julia 
(m. Mr. Gibbs), Templie (m. Mr. Vibbert), Robert, Jessie, and 
John Cox. 

180. Temperance Newsom, b. Feb. 22, 1826; m. Martin Tiller; had 
one daughter, Ella Tiller, who m. Mr. Davidson. Her children were 
James Davidson, Representative of Greene Co., in the Georgia 
Legislature, and Pearl Davidson, who m. Mercer Reynolds and 
resides in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

181. David A. Newsom, b. April 19, 1829, m. Mrs. John Carlton and 
left issue. 

182. Jesse Kandall Newsom, b. Aug. 22, 1832; d. Feb. 1, 1844. 


183. Ann H. Newsom, b. May 8, 1835; never married. 


APPENDIX C: THE BARHAM FAMILY 


Sarah Newsom (No. 33) and David Newsom (No. 35) married respec- 
tively an uncle and niece, Thomas Barham and Mary Barham. The pro- 
genitor of the Barham family was Capt. Charles Barham of Surry Co. He 
first appears in Surry Co. in 1654 in a bond of Andrew Robinson to 
Dorothy Kew (D. & W. 1645-71, p. 43). In a deed dated Feb. 2, 1663, from 
Thomas Smith et al. to Charles Barham, Gent., of Lawnes Creek Parish, 
for 300 acres of land on Hog Island left by John Medmore to his heirs 
in England, it is stated that “the sd. Barham hath past bills of exchange 
upon his brother Mr. Richard Barham of London” (id., p. 228). The 
tradition in the Barham family is that Charles Barham came from Kent, 
and it is probable that he and his brother Richard are identical with 
Charles and Richard, sons of Robert Barham and his wife Katherine 
Filmer, mentioned in the wills of their grandparents, Sir Edward and 
Dame Elizabeth Filmer, of East Sutton, Kent, of which transcripts are given 
in this magazine (Vol. XXIV, p. 24-5). The father, Robert Barham 
appears to have been the eldest son of Robert Barham of Broughton 
Monchelsey. mentioned in the Heralds Visitation of Kent in 1619. This 
Robert Barham, Sr. and his wife, Susannah, dr. of Thomas Norton of 
near Feversham. had the following children in 1619: (1) Robert aged 20 
or more; (2) Thomas aged 19; (3) Nicholas aged 18; (4) John, aged 13; 
(5) Henry aged 10; (6) Drugo aged 7; (7) Mary; (8) Mildred; (9) Jane; 
(10) Elizabeth; (11) Joanna; (12) Susanna; (13) Sarah; (14) Apbhra. 
Robert Barham, Sr. is given in this “Visitation” as the son of Thomas 
Barham of Broughton Monchelsey and his wife, Mildred, dr. of John 
Franklin. The family was descended from the Barhams of Wadhurst in 
Sussex, the coat of arms being: Argent on a fesse gules, between three 
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bears passant sable, muzzled (or), a fleur-de-lys enclosed between two 
martlets, all gold. Crest: A stork among bulrushes, all ppr. Robert 
Barham, Jr. above, b. 1598-9, married after 1619 Katherine Filmer. This 
couple had six children born prior to the writing of Sir Edward Filmer’s 
will in 1629, and mentioned in his will, namely, Edward, Elizabeth, Robert, 
Thomas, Charles, and Richard Barham; and three children mentioned in 
the will of their grandmother, Dame Elizabeth Filmer in 1638, and pre- 
sumably born after 1629, namely, John, Susan, and Anne Barham (cf. this 
magazine, loc. cit.). The wills seem to name the children from eldest to 
youngest, which would put Charles Barham’s birth at about 1626 or 1627. 
Katherine (Filmer) Barham’s brother, Sir Robert Filmer, was an ardent 
Royalist in the Civil Wars and author of the pamphlet, “Patriarcha,” which 
caused a great stir in Royalist circles at the time. Another brother, Henry 
Filmer, emigrated to Virginia, and represented James City Co. in the 
House of Burgesses. Her father, Sir Edward Filmer (b. Jan. 17, 1566, d. 
Nov., 1629) was the son of Robert Filmer (d. 1585) of East Sutton, Kent, 
and his wife Frances, dr. of Sir Robert Chester of Royston, Co. Hereford; 
and grandson of James Filmer of Ottend, Kent, and his wife Marjorie, dr. 
of Robert Raynor (cf. Heralds Visitations of Kent, 1574 and 1619). Kather- 
ine Barham’s mother was Elizabeth Argall, dr. of Richard Argall, Esq. of 
East Sutton (d. 1588), and granddaughter of Thomas Argall of St.-Faith- 
in-the- Fields, London (d. 1563) (see this magazine, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 
340 ff). Elizabeth Argall’s brother was Samuel Argall, Governor of 
Virginia. Her mother was Mary Scott, dr. of Sir Reginald Scott of 
Scottshall, Kent, who was a direct descendant of Sir William Balliol, 
brother of John Balliol, King of Scotland, and was thus descended from 
David I, King of Scotland (cf. Visitations of Kent, 1574 and 1619; Hasted 
“History of Kent,” Vol. III, p. 292). 

Charles Barham of Surry Co., Va. was a vestryman of Lawnes Creek 
Parish, first appearing on the list May 24, 1661 (D. & W. 1645-71, p. 168). 
He appears to have been a sort of business partner of Capt. William 
Cockerham (see Appendix A). On Mar. 16, 1665 land was deeded jointly 
in Surry Co. to William Cockerham and Charles Barham, Gents. (D. & W. 
1645-71, p. 268), and they received a joint land grant of 850 acres May 
14, 1666 (Grant Bk. 5, p. 640). After Capt. Cockerham’s death, Capt. 
Barham was in charge of his estate (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 20). “Mr. 
Charles Barham” was appointed a justice of Surry Co. Dec. 20, 1668 (D. 
& W. 1645-71, p. 338), and was confirmed in the position Mar. 31, 1677, 
after Bacon’s rebellion by Gov. Berkeley (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 120). He 
seems to have continued to perform his function as a Justice all his life, 
though tradition asserts that he was somewhat lax in his attendance on 
meetings and was therefore known as “Absent Charles.” In 1673, as 
“Capt. Charles Barham,” he served as Sheriff of Surry (D. & W. 1672-84, 
p. 27). He last appears in the records of Surry on Sept. 4, 1683, when he 
was still in charge of the estate of Thomas Cockerham, orphan of Capt. 
William Cockerham (id., p. 333). However, his household last appears 
among the tithables in 1680, and he may have moved to some other county 
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during the last year or two of his life. Some color is lent to this by the 
fact that John Barnes in his will in Surry Co. in 1691 refers to “my kins- 
man Robert Barham ye sonne of Charles Barham late of Marchts. Hundrd. 
decd.” (D. & W. 1686-93, p. 202). “Merchants Hundred” was in James 
City Co., which indicates that he lived there during the last few years of 
his life. At any rate, Capt. Barham died in 1683, for on Jan. 1, 1683/4 Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barham was appointed executrix of Capt. Charles Barham, 
deceased (Orders 1671-90, p. 428). 


Capt. Barham was married prior to Feb. 2, 1666/7 to Elizabeth .................... 
(Surry D. & W. 1645-71, p. 342). Her maiden name is uncertain, but she 
was probably from Isle of Wight Co. and her name may have been Ridley. 
At any rate, the best clue we have to her origin is in the will of William 
Ridley of Isle of Wight Co., dated May 1, 1671 and probated Oct. 19, 1671 
(I. of W. D. & W. No. 2, p. 98). After appointing Mr. Charles Barham 
his executor, the testator makes bequests of household articles to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Jane Tuke, wife of William Tuke of Surry Co.; directs that 
the rest of his household goods be divided between Elizabeth and Mary 
Prime, daughters of Edmund Prime; that his clothing be shared between 
Edmund Prime and William Tuke, his wife’s son-in-law; mentions Mrs. 
Tuke’s “four children” and Edmund Prime’s “five children”; leaves be- 
quests to Mary, daughter of John Crew, and to Mr. Barham’s two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Perilee; and finally leaves his plantation to Mr. Barham 
till the lease is up “to keep and breed up John the son of Edmund Prime.” 
It is a pity that no relationships are mentioned in the will, but the Prime 
children were the principal legatees, indicating a close relationship to 
William Ridley. The following data regarding the individuals mentioned in 
the will show relationship to the Barhams. (1) Jane Tooke, Ridley’s step- 
daughter, was the wife of William Tooke of Surry Co. William Tooke 
was born in 1626 (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 18) and was the son of James Tooke 
of Isle of Wight Co. who represented that county in the House of Bur- 
gesses. William Tooke died in Surry in 1675, leaving his property to his 
wife, Jeane, and his son and daughter John and Rebecca (id., p. 98). Mrs. 
Tooke was a Quaker and she m. (2) another Quaker, John Barnes of 
Surry Co. His will, dated Mar. 2, 1690/1 and probated in Surry June 1, 1691 
(D. & W. 1686-93, p. 202) mentions “my kinsman Robert Barham ye sonne 
of Charles Barham”; and the principal legatees were his “son” John Tooke, 
his wife Jane, and his daughters Sarah and Susannah. After John Barnes’ 
death, his wife m. (3) Thomas Bowman, who died about 1695. Her will, 
as “Jeane Bowman,” dated Oct. 1, 1702 and probated in Surry Mar. 4, 
1706, mentions her daughters Jean Newby and Elizabeth Ezell; son John 
Tooke; son-in-law Michael Ezell and his son William; grandson William 
Tooke; granddaughter Sarah Newby; daughter Sarah Cornwell; and 
daughter Susannah Barnes, executrix; witnesses, William and Susannah 
Price. (2) John Prime, principal legatee of William Ridley’s will, was 
born in 1666 (cf. Chapman, I. of W. Co. Wills, Vol. I, p. 41) and died in 
Isle of Wight Co. in 1726. His will, dated Mar. 4, 1717/18, and probated 
Nov. 28, 1726, makes a bequest to his wife Martha, the reversion to go 
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at her death to his nephew Thomas Wright; and leaves a legacy to his 
nephew Robert Ruffin (Chapman, op cit., Vol. II, p. 28). This Robert 
Ruffin was the son of Robert, Sr. and Elizabeth Ruffin of Surry Co., thus 
identifying Mrs. Elizabeth Ruffin with the Elizabeth Prime of William 
Ridley’s will. (3) Elizabeth Prime m. (1) between 1671 and 1673 Capt. 
George Watkins of Surry Co. and she m. (2) in 1675 Robert Ruffin. We 
have given an abstract of Capt. Watkins’ will in an earlier article in con- 
nection with William Newsom, first. It is significant that Capt. Watkins 
in his will refers to Capt. Charles Barham as “uncle,” and calls Capt. 
Barham’s son, Charles, “cousin.” The relationship was probably between 
Mrs. Watkins (later Ruffin) and Mrs. Barham. At least, though the two 
men were prominent in Surry Co. records previous to this date, there is no 
evidence of any relationship prior to Capt. Watkins’ second marriage. If 
this hypothesis is correct, Mrs. Barham was an aunt of the Prime children. 
(4) Mary Prime of William Ridley’s will seems to have married John 
Price of Surry Co., b. 1650 (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 60), who was under the 
guardianship of Capt. George Watkins up to his majority (D. & W. 1645-71, 
p. 405) and was left 300 acres of land in Capt. Watkins’ will in 1673, 
probably having already married Watkins’ sister-in-law. John Price and 
Mary his wife deeded this land to Robert Ruffin Mar. 20, 1676/7 (D. & W. 
1672-84, p. 110). This couple died about 1680 to 1683, leaving three sons, 
William b. Nov. 19, 1674; John b. Mar. 25, 1677; and Francis; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ruffin was referred to as their aunt in 1693 (cf. Orders, 1691-1715, 
pp. 95 and 99). (5) William Ridley’s will refers to “Edmund Prime’s five 
children.” Besides John, Elizabeth and Mary Prime, there was a fourth 
daughter who married a Wright and was the mother of Thomas Wright, 
mentioned as “nephew” in John Prime’s will above; and the fifth child, 
Phyllis, seems to have married Thomas White of Surry Co. (d. 1694), 
whose will (given on p. 374 of this volume) calls Mrs. Elizabeth Ruffin 
“sister-in-law.” Mrs. White m. (2) William Edwards. (6) Edmund 
Prime, the father of these children, witnessed the deed of John and Mary 
Price in 1676 referred to above, as well as an assignment of her dower 
in certain lands by Mrs. Ruffin Jan. 25, 1675/6 (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 99). 
There is no record of his death, but the above data indicates very strongly 
that his wife was a sister of Mrs. Elizabeth Barham, and that the two 
sisters were perhaps also sisters of William Ridley of Isle of Wight Co. 
William Ridley, Mrs. Barham, Mrs. Prime, and possibly Nathaniel Ridley 
who died in Isle of Wight Co. in 1719, may have been children of Peter 
Ridley of James City Co., who was granted land in Martins Hundred in 
1639 (cf. Nugent, p. 114) and served as Burgess from James City Co. 
1644-48 (cf. Journal of Va. House of Burgesses, Vol. I, pp. xviii and xix). 
Merchants Hundred, where Capt. Charles Barham moved late in life 
and where he died, is the same as Martins Hundred in James City Co. 
Capt. Barham’s removal from Surry to James City Co. may have been con- 
nected with some inheritance of Ridley land. 

Capt. Charles Barham and his wife Elizabeth seem to have had only the 
four children mentioned in the wills above, namely, Elizabeth and Perilee, 
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b. prior to 1671; Charles, b. prior to 1673; and Robert, who was the only 
surviving son, b. 1678-79 (he first appears as a tithable in 1695, thus 
indicating that he was 16 years old; this is confirmed by his petition, dated 
Jan. 4, 1697/8, to have his estate, “being very near of full age”). Robert 
Barham married about 1700 Elizabeth Clark, daughter of John and Mary 
Clark of Lawnes Creek Parish, Surry Co. John Clark’s will, dated Oct. 
2, 1711 and probated May 15, 1717, leaves his property to his daughter 
Elizabeth Barham; grandchildren, John, Elizabeth, Robert, Mary and 
Charles Barham; and wife Mary. Robert Barham lived most of his life 
in Surry, but moved to Southampton Co., Va., in his old age. The will of 
Robert Barham of Southwark Parish, Surry Co., dated Jan. 18, 1748, was 
probated Aug. 14, 1760 in Southampton Co. It leaves his property to his 
sons Charles, Robert, John, Thomas and Benjamin, and his daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Sarah and Martha (W. B. 1, p. 332). 

John Clark, father-in-law of Robert Barham, is probably identical with 
a John Clark, b. 1652 (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 16, 129), son of Richard Clark 
of Surry, who receipted William Newsom for his estate May 6, 1673 (id. 
p. 26). He had one brother, William Clark (D. & W. 1645-72, p. 191; 
1672-84, pp. 66, 102), who was born about 1653. The father, Richard 
Clark, last appears in the records of Surry in 1663 (D. & W. 1645-72, p. 
222) and was dead by 1668, as he does not appear in the tithables of that 
year. John Clark’s wife, Mary, was probably identical with Mary Flake, 
daughter of Robert Flake of Isle of Wight Co., who married John Clark 
about 1670 (Chapman “Isle of Wight Co. Marriagges,” p. 10). Robert 
Flake was born in 1622 (Boddie “17th Cent. Isle of Wight,” p. 606), and 
died after Mar. 13, 1695/6, when he deeded land to his son Robert in 
Surry Co. (D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 103). Others of his children, were 
Susannah who Mm.  .w2.......cccceceeeee Atkinson (Boddie, op. cit. p. 558); 
Katherine who m. William Evans (Chapman op. cit., p. 19); and Eliza- 
beth who m. Thomas Hayes (Chapman, p. 26). The son Robert married 
Margaret, dr. of Matthias and Alice (Warren) Marriatt of Surry Co. 
(see Appendix A), and lived most of his life in Surry Co., where he died 
in 1724 (D. & W. 1715-30, p. 528). His children were: Alice who m. 
William Gwaltney, and had two sons William and John Gwaltney, b. prior 
to 1696 (D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 103); Catherine who m. William Braddy 
of Isle of Wight Co. (Chapman, p. 59; also Robert’s will) ; Elizabeth, 
mentioned in his will; Thomas, mentioned in Mathias Marriatt’s will; and 
probably William, who d. in Surry 1731 (D. & W. 1730-38, p. 122). 


(To be concluded) 
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UNLEASHED at Lone Last. An History of Reconstruction in Virginia. By 
W. H. T. Squires: M. A., D. D., Litt. D,, 1939; Printcraft Press; Ports- 
mouth, Va. $10.00. 

Writings on southern history go on apace. The Reconstruction Period has 
recently received more attention than any other period in American history, 
Now comes another work dealing with those eventful years in Virginia’s 
history, from April 9, 1865 to Jan. 26, 1870. It is not all pleasant reading. 
But no true history of Reconstruction can be pleasant reading. Also, one is 
sure of certain surprises in reading this book. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘General Lee’s Farewell’; followed by 
a chapter on ‘Lincoln In Virginia’; and then one on ‘America’s Chief Crim- 
inal’ (Booth), and the next one on ‘Confederates Return.’ It is in chapter 
five that the reader begins to get a tragic word picture, a preview of what 
is to come. Following a review of the ovation that attended the triumphant 
return of the Union armies to Washington, the author then takes the reader 
across the Potomac River, and has him view “the bitterness sorrow and 
desolation” that was to be found there. Next one gets a hurried review of 
those feverish days when secession was being debated. “It was not the rich 
aristocrats, (the Whigs) but the poor devils on the tobacco farms who 
swung the state into war and proved our ruin.” Lee had been op- 
posed to secession, and Gov. Alex. H. H. Stuart would not sign the fatal 
Ordinance of Secession until Virginia was actually invaded. But once Vir- 
ginia had voted to go out with the other southern states, Lee and Stuart 
went along, fought and suffered with their people. 

The author deals rather kindly with Gov. Francis H. Pierpont. A man 
with only meagre talents, his policy was mild and usually colorless. A portly 
aged man, and a kindly respectable man who was anxious to get the state 
restored to its constitutional rights. 

The work of the Committee on Reconstruction comes in for some severe 
castigations, and deservingly so. Before the end of the year 1865, Vir- 
ginians had a taste of what the next few years held in store for them. Car- 
pet-baggers, northern scalawags, pilferers and hordes of crooks swarmed 
all over Virginia. By threats, force of arms, and down-right brutality, these 
invaders from the North inflicted every manner of abuse upon the defeated, 
but not conquered, Virginians. The author hailed Johnson as a true friend 
of the South, and feels that his defeat at the hands of such radicals as 
Stevens, Sumner, and others was the second hardest blow the South had 
to endure. The refusal of the General Assembly to adopt the 14th Amend- 
ment may have been a mistake. Had the Assembly accepted the Amend- 
ment, humbled its pride, the three subsequent years of bayonet tyranny 
might have been spared,—so some argue. But Mr. Squires feels that the 
Radical Congress would never have admitted Virginia as it had Tennessee. 

Events moved from bad to worse in the South. The Radical Reconstruc- 
tion Bill was forced through Congress. President Johnson vetoed it, but it 
passed over his veto. Negroes were given the right to vote, only in the 
South. The year 1867 is remembered as the blackest, the most dreadful in 
the long history of the Commonwealth. Early in the year, Congress passed 
the radical Reconstruction Bill,—dividing the South into five military dis- 
tricts, and all semblance of democratic government disappeared. As one 
looks back upon the black scenes of mid-summer, 1867, it is to marvel at 
the magnificent self-control of a million proud Virginians, “men of cul- 
ture, intelligence and experience. Their discipline and restraint are worthy 
the best traditions of the Saxon race, from which they sprang.” The Vir- 
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ginians did not blame the Negroes, but they poured forth the vials of im- 
potent wrath upon scalawags and carpet-baggers, who were using the colored 
vote for private and political purposes. The Virginians never made a finer 
record than when they lifted themselves out of the terrors of Reconstruc- 
tion, took charge of their own affairs, re-entered the Union.—all without 
the slightest excitement, without firing a shot, without bloodshed, without 
even a threat of violence. It was superb. 

Grant’s nomination by the Republicans in 1868 was a source of gratitude 
to Virginia and the South. They recalled his courteous and generous treat- 
ment of Lee. His letter of acceptance, in which he said, ‘let us have peace’ 
met a responsive welcome in Virginia. That was the one great desire of 
all Southern hearts. But the platform with its plank demanding Negro 
suffrage took away all hope of reconciliation. Grant’s election in November, 
1868, on a Negro suffrage platform meant that Virginia would have to 
swallow the 14th and 15th Amendments. When Grant became president, 
he kept his word, and sent a special message to Congress, April 7, 1869, 
recommending that Virginia and Mississippi be restored to their proper 
relations to the government. The bill was passed April 9th and signed the 
next day. The President set July 6th as election day. He directed that 
clauses disfranchising Confederate soldiers and sympathizers and the test 
oath for all officials of the state, be voted on separately. At once, the cam- 
paign was under way; a joyous campaign, filled with thrills and debates. 
The Conservatives against the Radicals,—the Conservatives favored Walker, 
while the Radicals wanted to keep Wells in office. Walker and the Con- 
servatives won. Virginia at last had found her leader, the people had 
spoken and won. 

When the General Assembly convened, the two Houses went through the 
fomality of adopting the 14th and 15th Amendments “a bit of mental and 
moral subjection and humiliation.” Two United States Senators were 
elected; John Francis Lewis, a Unionist, and John Warwick Johnson, an 
ex-Confederate; both belonged to fine old colonial families. Virginians 
were soon to regain control of Virginia. “The night was waning and the 
light of a new and better day trembled at dawn.” The House passed the 
Resolution to re-admit Virginia by vote 135 to 58, on January 13, 1870. 
And the Senate, after inserting an amendment requiring Senators and Con- 
gressmen to take a test oath, approved the Resolution by 47 to 10 vote. 

The author contends that no people in the Western World have suffered 
as have the Virginians. In the cruelest hours of political persecution, in 
the pinch of direst poverty, in obliquity and legal ostracism, the Virginians 
never once lost their perspective and never doubted their ultimate recovery. 
After every tyranny the leash has slipped. And now after numerous strug- 
gles, the old commonwealth comes forth 


“Unleashed At Long Last” 
Joun Wo. OLIver, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE OLp SoutH. By Clement Eaton. Duke Uni- 
versity Press. Durham, N. C. 1940. Price, $3.00. 


This is a book that all Southerners “must” read and ponder. It will do 
good to all of us, as it shows the folly of intolerance, especially that spe- 
cies of prejudice that comes from the evangelical product. Though the book 
is per se a regional study, its story is of wider interest than the mere recital 
of the intellectual discipline of the South from 1790 to 1860. It deals with 
the literature of the Old South, in which realism was overshadowed by a 
prevailing romanticism. It marshals all the happenings to Southern editors 
and the suppression of various radical Northern intrusions; the state of 
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religion and the far-flung deism of the free lances of the southland; the 
doings of camp meetings; the prejudices of the evangelicals; and the frail 
tolerance of academic freedom, due, in the main, to Northern interference 
with Southern ideals and institutions. 

The author is a native of North Carolina, of mature scholarship and 
fully equipped for the task he set for himself in making this splendid addi- 
tion to the history of the affairs that are unknown to the present genera- 
tion, at the North and the South. It will prove of special interest to those 
who are concerned with the outcome of the great intolerance that has reared 
its head in the world events of our own times. 


One of the most interesting and instructive chapters relates to the influ- 
ence of John C. Calhoun on the affairs of the South, and other chapters 
show the widespread deviling of Northerners in efforts to bring to the South 
the insurrection of the slaves and a servile war, which, had it been success- 
ful, would have brought scenes of bloodshed and misery unparalleled in the 
history of the world. This, of course, was pure abolitionism, a name or 
word that the South scorned with all the bitterness it deserved, for slavery 
was exclusively a Southern problem, to be settled by Southerners. The vol- 
ume shows that there were Southern radicals also, who approached the sub- 
ject of emancipation with all of the zeal of enthusiasts—and were sup- 
pressed. Thus free thought in the Old South, on the subject of slavery, 
was non-existant, brought about by decades of abuse and interference from 
the North, over a right that had the sanction of the Constitution and the 
laws of the country—and the South never contended for more than had been 
guaranteed to it by that Constitution and those laws. 

Throughout the author has given an admirably balanced account of the 
liberal as well as the conservative elements of the pre-war South in com- 
parison with conditions in the North. 


Epwarp L. 


Tue Conran CLan. Family of John Stephen Conrad, Sr. and Allied Lines. 
By Floyd Wilmer Coffman, author of “Our Fledgling Air Corps” and 
“Rockingham County in the World War.” 
pany, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Johan Steffan Konrat, a German Palatine emigrant to America in 1739, 
married at Tulpehocken, Pennsylvania, on January 26, 1742, Anna Catarina 
Stahlschmidt, and this couple removed with their family. between the years 
1755 and 1758, to that part of Augusta County which is now the county of 


Rockingham. 


Joseph K. Ruebush Com- 


The German ancestry of John Stephen Conrad, as he came to be known, 
has not been traced, but, owing to this lack of definite information, the 
author of “The Conrad Clan” has been led “to devote practically the first 
three chapters of this history to the first Conrad families of record in Ger- 
man history, the origin of the name and a somewhat lengthy account of the 
wars and later persecutions which must have been the lot of many of the 
Conrads who lived in the troublesome years following the Crusades, and 
during the terrible Thirty Years War.” 

Information concerning the lines of John Conrad, George Conrad, and 
Henry Conrad, the three married sons of John Stephen Conrad, Jr. and his 
first wife, Mary Margaret Moyer, has been more readily obtainable, and 
these branches are, in consequence, treated at much greater length. 
Genealogy Section are also included the lines of two other sons of John 
Stephen Conrad, Sr.: John George, who married Catherine Crider, and 
John Nicholas, who married Sidney Coon. 

The volume includes abundant material from county records and his- 


torical documents, and contains the Conrad coat of arms as a frontispiece, 
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a number of illustrations of persons and places, and a Conrad and a Pirkey 
family chart. 

Through the intermarriages of the descendants of the Founder few of the 
names of the well known families of Rockingham and adjoining counties 


will not be found between the covers of this book. 
R. A. STEWART. 


Hanover County CHANCERY WiLLs AND Notes. A Compendium of 
Geneological, Biographical and Historical Material as Contained in Cases 
of the Chancery Suits of Hanover County, Virginia. Compiled by Wil- 
oar Ronald Cocke, III, Columbia, Virginia, 1940. 215 pages. Price 

10.00. 


Towards the close of the War between the States the greater part of 
the records of Hanover County, Virginia, brought to Richmond for safe- 
keeping, were destroyed. The papers of the Chancery cases, however, were 
left in Hanover, and, despite raids on the clerk’s office, these papers were 
happily saved. 

The publication of this Chancery material aids tremendously in recon- 
structing the history of the notable county of Hanover from the period of 
the Revolution to the close of the War between the States. 

“Some of these cases were continued over a span of more than three score 
and ten years—long after the original parties had passed from the scene. 
The papers of these suits consist of the bills or petitions, answers of de- 
fendants, powers of attorney, subpenas, copies of wills, deeds, accounts 
of Executors or/and Administrators, depositions, receipts, letters and other 
exhibits—all contributing the information. Sometimes, as in the Burnley 
suits, the papers were written by many persons of several generations. * * * 
In the treatment and presentation of these notes, the object has been to 
extract every detail of genealogical, biographical, and historical import and 
to arrange when convenient alphabetically in relation to families and chrono- 
logically as regards genealogy.” 

This volume of double-columned text and triple-columned index that 
would run approximately 500 pages in the size of the average historical 
quarterly includes 147 wills and abstracts most of which are brought to 
the light of the present day for the first time. 

It was only through the vast patience and industry with which the com- 
piler addressed himself to the task that this substantial contribution to Vir- 
ginia has been made possible. It possesses to a high degree the merits of 
clearness and order, and it never fails to be interesting. 

R. A. Stewart. 
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